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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

We beg leave respectfully to remind our Town Subscribers 
that. the subscriptions for the present year being now due, 
the Collector will wait upon them immediately. Our 
Provincial Subscribers will oblige us by an early remittance. 





ROBERT BRUCE. 
“ To the Editor of the Musical World.” 


My Dear Frienp:—You ask me to write to you on the 
subject of Rossini’s opera as soon as it has been performed. 
It appears, then, that you share the interest and curiosity 
which this pretended event has excited among the numerous 
worshippers at the shrine of Rossini. For my own part, at 
the risk of appearing in your eyes a rigid puritan in musical 
taste, I must avow that I was not at all impatient to hail the 
revival of those effeminate cavatinas, those untruthful passions 
—in short, of ali the hypocritical paraphernalia which are to 
be found by the side of some pretty bits of melody in the 
operas of that great corruptor of music, called Rossini, 
generally known under the nickname of the “Swan of Pesaro,” 
I cannot resist, however, my dear friend, (for you know-my 
impartiality,) from excepting the Barber of Seville, which I 
hold to be a masterpiece from one end to the other. 

But I have often before explained to you what I think of 
Rossini, It is enough to remind you that I have never been 
insensible to the beauties which exist in his scores. I do not 
judge of music from a fixed prejudice, nor from aay particular 
system. Let me simply be allowed to regard Rossini as a man 
of great, of very great talent. But he has neither the depth 
nor the Jove of truth that belong to genius. The really great 
artist impresses the seal of truth even upon his most ideal 
productions—but this power, and the passion for perfecting 
the smallest details of thought and form, are alike deficient in 
Rossini. The immense facility of Rossini in production, 
about which so many wonderful stories are told, is no proof 


of genjus, unless the works thus easily produced are perfect 


in spite of it. But if numberless faults disfigure a few happy 
thoughts, if these thoughts themselves sin by want of taste in 
their arrangement, or lose their charm by a succession of vulgar 
and trivial ideas, there is then nothing astonishing in this ferti- 
lity of creation, since there is nothing less difficult than to 
write quickly and to write ill. But here I stop, thinking of 
your impatience, and compassionating it. Let us, then, 
proceed in order. 

Robert Bruce, after having been announced three or four 
times, was produced at last on Wednesday, Dec. 30, at the 
Academie Royale de Musique. The most elegant and 
distinguished audience filled the beautiful theatre of the Rue 
Lepelletier, and the royal box was occupied by MM. the 





Duc de Nemours, the Duc d’Aumale, the Duc de Montpensier, 
and their ladies, the Duchesses. In the pit was remarked a 
legion of those “‘ degenerate Romans,” pacific cohorts, who 
demand, nevertheless, nothing better than to come hand-to- 
hand, the species of combat in which they excel. All their 
genius is in the palms of their hands; they work, they think, 
they talk, but above all they applaud with their hands, with an 
energy, a passion, a regularity, a simultaneousness, which could 
only have been acquired by painful and laborious study. 
This well-disciplined multitude rolled about like the black 
waves of a river which threatens to overflow its banks, Pre- 
sently I shall speak to you of their devastations which 
narrowly missed drowning, a poor singer who could nott—— 
but ! 

And now I have arrived at the end of my letter. * * *# 
You must not complain—I have nothing else to tell you, 
since Signor Rossini told us nothing himself. Open the score 
of La Donna del Lago, and you have Robert Bruce before 
you. In addition to this, divers fragments from Armida, or 
Cyro in Babilonia, or Thorwaldo e Dorliska, or Zelmira, 
more or less skilfully interwoven, and the whole rajfisiolé, 
badigonné, re-cooked—here diminished, there augmented, by 
sundry bangs of the great drum and sundry warlike flourishes, 
and you have an idea of Robert Bruce about as confused as 
they had who were present at its performance. There is a 
pretty trio (I think from La Donna del Lago,) and a chorus, 
both of which gave pleasure. The remainder wag listened to 
with sufficient indifference, and all the interest of the evening 
was coricentrated upon a scene.in which Rossini had no part, 
but which was, nevertheless, pronounced the capital point of 
the score. This was an air sung by Madame Stoltz, with 
accompaniment (not obligato) of two choruses. One Of these 
choruses was executed by the “Romans” above alluded 
to, and the other by the public, properly so called. 
The latter offended by the too zealous ministry of the 
official clappers of the Opera Director, began to hiss vigorously, 
and in this manner protested against the praises and ap- 
plause so imprudently awarded to the air of Madame Stoltz. 
Thereupon a renewal of enthusiasm, well-fed and well-paid, 
The public rejoin by hisses in proportion. Madame Stoltz, 





Findignant, turns to the public, and some affirm to have 


heard her address them in terms by no means reverential— 
a fact denied by others. At all events (Madame Stoltz), rage 
in her countenance, began to tear into pieces a very handsome 
lace handkerchief, and directed threatening looks towards 
that part of the public, at the extreme left, which was so 
violently opposed to the chevaliers du lustre. The intelligent 
part of the public, which confines the demonstration of 
its discontent to coldness and indifference, succeeded at 
last in calming the tempest which blew from all sides, 
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and the opera was allowed to’ proceed to the end. 
This, then, was the principal event of interest during theeven- 
ing. The second representation of Robert Bruce was announced 
for Friday, (Jan. Ist), but it did not take place, Lucia’ di 
Lammermoor being substituted. It is generally believed that 
the “new opera” of Rossini (it is thus designated in the bills) 
will endure for a few representations, only of account of the 
magnificence of the decorations and the mise en scene. But this 
is nothing to me. I should no more have thought of writing 
to you about this opera than about a performance of Otello or 
La Gazza Ladra, had not you asked me to send you an account 
of its reception. ~ 

I finish my letter with a piece of good news. Mr. Lumley, 
director of Her Majesty’s Theatre in London, has engaged 
Henri Panofka as director-in-chief of the choruses; and as the 
special superintendent of the artistic interests of that great 
establishment. Every artist will applaud this’ intelligent 
choieey which is a new proof of the capacity of the director. 

Now that I have shaken off my idleness, allow me to plange 
into it once more, and to subscribe myself your devoted friend, 


Paris, Jan. 2, 1847, STEPHEN HELLER. 





HANDEL AND SCARLATTI. 


Hanper’s ‘“ Suites de Pieces,’ in two books, edited by 
Moscuetes ; Scaruarti’s ‘* Pieces pour le Clavecin,” 
edited by J. B. Cramen.—Cramer. Beatz, & Co, 201, 
Regent Street. 

(Second notice.) 

In our notice, last week, we reviewed that book ‘of the 
Suites de Pieces, which, according to the outward cover, was 
the second ; but since then we have seen other copies, and find 
the indicated number transferred from one book to the 
other. We think it necessary to state this, because the 
enthusiastic praises we bestowed upon the book of Pieces in 
question, can by no means be applied with equal justice to its 
fellow, which is a work in most respects of a far inferior 
order; a work addressing oftener the popular than the 
refined taste, and evidently written more with an eye towards 
the advantage of music-sellers than the glorification of art. 
Be it, then, clearly understood, that the book of Handel’s 
Suites de.Pieces which we recommend to the attention of 
musicians and cultivated amateurs, as a prodigy of genius and 
art is the one which contains the five fugues. The other 
book has no fugues at all, which makes the matter clear 
without further explanation. The number of the book 
ought, to prevent mistakes, to have been indicated on the title 
age ; and we recommend the spirited publishers to adopt the 
ecaution forthwith. Having explained this, we shall now 
ae to speak of the other book—the book which is not the 

ook, 

This collecticn opens with a very long set of pieces in the 
key,of G major. (It may not be out of place to state here, that 
Handel has not indicated the divisions in this book by the 
terms Suite premiere, Suite seconde, §c., as he has in the other. ] 
As these have for the most part but little musical interest, a 
brief survey of their merits must suffice. A quick prelude 
in 3-4—an allemande—and an allegro in common time, 
written almost throughout in two parts, are only remarkable 
for the simplicity of their structure, the meagreness of their 
harmonic treatment, and the scantiness of their modulations. 
A courante, which follows, is more interesting; there is more 
variety of harmony, and more continuity of development ; the 
motivo is pretty, the progressions are natural and pleasing ; but 
the writing bears marks of haste, as though Handel was not 





very much in love with hisstask, and wished to get ovet it as 
quickly as possible. In the ninth bar, there is a vety bare 
and unsatisfactory specimen of part-writing, which we shall 
instance :— 

Right hand.—C, D, E, F sharp, G,'A, F sharp. 


Left -hand.—A, B, C, B, A, G, D, 

Nothing can be more disagreeable than the succession of 
perfect fifth, major seventh and major ninth, and its resolu- 
tion to D with a major third by no means excuses it. Such 
instances, rare in Handel, are more frequent in this book of 
suites than in any work of his that ever came under our notice. 
A short aria which follows, in common time presto, makes up 
for this oversight ; it is a fresh and lovely melody, and a per- 
fect gem of two-part writing. A minuet, to which it gives 
way, is remarkable for containing a long progression in semi- 
quavers at the comméhcement of the second part; \which 
is almost the counterpart of a sitilar passage to’ be found in 
Mendelssohn’s ingenious Caprice in F sharp minor. Men- 
delssohn sips the beauties of the old masters as the bee the 
sweets from the flower-cups; but, like the bee, he makes 
honey of them, and right content are we to taste what he has 
gathered and set before us in so savoury a form, Yet these 
laudable thefts, like pious frauds, are worthy noting, as signs 
of the times, and should be recorded, if only in justice to the 
fine old masters who were the first tillers of the soil which after- 
husbandmen have made so fertile. - A gavotte and eight 
variations upon it, in two: parts throughout, come: next. 
These are pretty and sparkling, ‘but sorhewhat: monotonous 
from’ the poverty of the counterpoints—a result of the base 
moving incessantly in thirds with the treble.» The’ suite 
terminates with a gigue in 12-8 time, onthe-whole a good 
specimen. But, take itfor allin all, this suite has not an 
amount of musical interest at» all commensurate | with. ‘its 
extravagant length, and its predominant style is too trivial 
to engage the continued attention of those who look, in music, 
for something more than notes. 

The second suite in D minor is also very long, but far 
superior to the preceding one. It opens with an allemande 
which has some charming points, albeit the melody does ‘not . 
always flow so easily asin most of Handel’s inspirations. An 
allegro 3-8 (a quick courante), written in two parts, but not 
otherwise remarkable, comes next, and gives way to a slow 
air in 3-4 time, a kind of song without words—a most 
heavenly melody, only disfigured by the shakes: and’ trills 
demanded by the detestable fashion of the period. Next comes 
a gigue, and one of the best ofthem. There are one or two 
points in this which help to illustrate the superiority of the 
new method of noting the minor scale, which prescribes the use 
of the flat sixth when a harmony in the key is indicated by the 
passage. Handel is always uncertain in this particular, some- 
times adopting one method, sometimes the other, as though 
he felt an instinetive hesitation on'the:subject... Wherever he 
uses the old method the passage is just as offensive to the 
ear as it is grateful when he.employs the new. It may not be 
out of place here to express our fervent ‘hope that Alfred 
Day’s system of harmony will soon be adopted by all sensible 
musicians. Its rejection at our Academy was. a lamentable 
instance of short-sided prejudice—a farce, in short, by no means 
creditable to our only musical institution: Itwas rejected 
without examination—a conclusion to which our own ¢on- 
viction of its unanswerable truth inevitably brings’ us;~and 
this makes the matter worse. Nor has the consequent 
resignation of Mr. Macfarren from the ranks of its professors 
at all benefited the Academy. ‘The loss of so conscientious 
and admirable a musician cannot, indeed, but have greatly 
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injured it in the eyes of all unbiassed persous, competent to 
judge of the matter. But this by the way. A minuet, with 
three variations, follows the gigue ; it is a very pleasing trifle. 
The allemande and courante which come next, built upon one 
progression of harmonies common to both, are very beautiful, 
especially the cowrante, which might have been placed in the 
other book without damaging its musical interest. Still 
more charming is the grave and melancholy sarabande to 
which it gives way, with its simple and beautiful harmonies, 
forming the substratum of two ingenious variations, A short 
gigue concludes the suite, which has no particular points to 
eulogize or decry. On the whole the effect of this suite must 
necessarily be monotonous. Fancy, reader, nine pieces in 
succession, all in one key, and that key 9 minor / 

The next is a short suite of three pieces—an allemande, a 
courante, and a gigue, in KE minor. These are of the highest 
order of poetical beauty. The passionate melody of the two 
first pieces is almost unendurable, so deep is its dejection—so 
agonising its tenderness. We would give worlds to know in 
what train of mind was Handel when he poured forth this 
flood of tristful eloquence, which, to use a fine simile that 
Coleridge applied to Romeo and Juliet, and Cipriani Potter to 
the Parisina overture of Bennett, is like a long drawn sigh. 
The gigue, one of the very finest posssible, is replete with 
beautifal progressions of harmony, and delicious passages of 
sequence. ‘The whole is as fresh and new, both in melody 
and harmony, as though it had been written but yesterday. 
Master Felix!—Master Felix !— that is Master Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy !—where did you dig up some of the 
most loveliest ideas in your two slow movements (in E minor, 
too!) of the Seren Characteristic Pieces,* if not from this 
exhaustless mine of wealth-—aye, if not from this very corner 
of the mine? You are a knowing hand, Master Felix! This 
suite should be forthwith preferred to the other book. It is 
too transcendant for association with other than the divinest of 
divine melodies. By the way, there are one or two places in 
the allemande and courante (which, by mistake, is headed 
saraband in this edition) that we strongly imagine must be 
mistakes, overlooked by the excellent editor. But where 
there is so much beauty the defects are lost in a veil of 
borrowed light—like those pictures in the Exhibition which are 
hung close to the burning splendors of Turner—and he must 
be a cold critic who would stop to point them out. 

A bold and vigorous air, in G major (chaconne), with eight 
brilliant variations, commences the next suite. The chaconne isin 
3-4 time, in character something between a minuet and a sara- 
band, not so lively as the one nor so grave as the other. This is 
the finest specimen Handel has left us. Next follows a 
charming adagio, 3-4, in G minor, with six variations in the 
miner, and five in the major, all of them ingenious, brilliant 
and effective. Then we find an allemande in G minor, which may 
compete with any piece in either book. It opens with a long pas- 
sage in the treble, answered, reversed, by the bass, and then a 
revel of semiquaver-counterpoint a /a Mendelssohn. The whole 
of the second part is exquisitely beautiful. A passage com- 
mencing with a progression from C minor into B flat, 
repeated afterwards in the relative minor, is of surpassing 
loveliness. Play it, reader, and judge for yourself. The form 
of this piece ‘is that usually adopted by Scarlatti, and the 
eadence at the end of both parts is taken almost notatim 
from that which Scarlatti affixes to nearly all his movements 

in the minor key. But though the form is like, the spirit 





* Published in England by Wessel and Co., under the title of “ The 


which is its soul, soars far above the level of the old Italian. 
It is singular that we should have begun our notice of this 
book in a strain anything but eulogistic, and that as we 
advance we should find so many beauties opposing our 
passage, as to make us already strangely incline to alter 
our verdict of partial indifference into one of hearty approval. 
A courante follows the allemande, with the same progression 
of harmony for its basis. And yet how differently treated ! 
The beautiful passage in B fiat again appears, in a form 
scarcely less insinuating. Towards the end of the second 
part there is an extraordinary effect of surprise produced 
by the ee transition from the chord of E ‘°flat 
to that of C. In the last bar but seven, there is 
an instance of the ancient minor scale,- so hideous, 
that it must be an oversight. -Handel’s refined ear 
could not have ¢éolerated the E natural which occurs 
in that bar. With Alfred Day’s E flat the Passage 

e 


‘would have been unexceptionable; but as it stands, 


shock upon the ear is so violent that it goes far to spoil a 
movement in all other respects beautiful. This very inter- 
esting suite concludes with a gigue, which is the longest and 
most elaborate of all the specimens Handel has left us—so 
long, and so elaborate, indeed, so lucid and consistent in 
design, so complete and grand in development, that it 
might serve for the last movement of a symphony of the 
largest pretensions, and we cannot but think that Haydn was 
much indebted to it for the origin of those rondo movements 
which are the glories of,so many of his finest symphonies. 
Although one figure of triplets is sustained through nearly 
six pages, the variety of which it is here made susceptible 
proves the wonderful mastery of Handel over the entire science 
of counterpoint, and the prodigal resources of his invention. 

The next suite, in B flat, consists of an allemande, courante, 
sarabande, and gigue—of which, though all are melodious and 
pleasing, the last is the most interesting and the best. The sub- 
ject is answered in canon on the cetave, the second part taking 
the subject reversed. It would be impossible to write in three 
parts more clearly and more naturally. Inthe last bar of the 
first part of the allemande, and inthe sixth bar of the courante, 
there are some evident errors in the bass. A superb prelude 
follows, which contains some of the most surprising and 
magnificent progressions of harmony that ancient or modern 
composer has ever conceived. It is followed closely by a 
charming movement, in which a continuous motion of semi- 
quavers is admirably sustained to the end. This is followed 
by a delicious aria in the Italian style, with five clever 
variations. The fourth of these is the undeniable germ of the 
magnificent chorus of the priests of Bel, in the oratorio of 
Deborah, which is im the same key. The last suite opens 
with a quaint minuetio in G minor, diversified by a quantity 
of turns and graces not by any means to our taste. A 
chaconne with sixty-two variations, (!) all in G major, finishes 
the suite and the book. These variations involve almost 
every conceivable figure of passage that can be founded on a 
short progression of harmony such as the present, which is 
nothing more than a modulation from the tonic to the domi- 
nant, and back again from the dominant to the tonic, the 
whole comprised in eight bars of 3-4 measure. The types of 
almost all the variations of those. composers whose exclusive 
vocation is to write variations may be found in this 
extraordinary manifestation of fancy and invention. 

So much for Handel’s Swites de Pieces! If what we 
have thus hurriedly noted can persuade eny of our readers, 
not already acquainted, to make themselves now acquainted 





Temperaments,” 


with one of the most interesting and remarkable exhibitions 
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of the getifus of the great Handel; we” shall “only be’ ‘too | 
] who have signed the document afford: ho ‘rooni to’ doubt of its 


happy to have labored successfully in so exéellent a cdtise. 

In our next we shall turn our attention. to, the. Pieces. pour 
le Clavecin of Domenico Scarlatti, a composer .of - very 
different stamp. andi ; tates 


THE RIVAL ITALIAN OPERAS. 


A.reaDy the mouth-organs of ‘the-rival: establishments 
have sounded their notes of opposition, and signs of contention 
are heralding the opening of, the season. The chief subject 
of difference is the engagement of Jenny . Lind. at, Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, which the Morning Post confidently 
asserts, but. which the Morning Chronicle looks upon in a 
very doubtful ‘light. There is a show cf reason jn the 
arguments put forth by the latter journal respecting’ the 
difficulty likely to be encountered by the Swedish nightingale 
in her approaching advent to this country, and the statements 
therein mace, if true, would doubtless render the engagement 
of the fair artiste a matter of serious contest between certain 
parties. Before making any observations of our own there- 
upon, we. shall allow the, Morning Chronicle to speak for 
itself, 

“Jenny Linp.—Divers contemporaries, who copy our’musical intel- 
ligence and private correspondence, without the slightest acknowledgment, 
every week, have given contradictions to our article cn the subject of the 
Swedisli nightingale’s visit to this country, as published in the ‘Morning 
Chronicle of December 21. The contradictions are of two kinds—the 
first being to the effect, that Mr. Bunn has received from her Majesty’s 
Theatre a sum of money, to resign Jenny Lind’s contract for Drury-lane 
Theatre. It is declared boldly that the fair Swede intends to ‘Come 
to this country, on a guarantee, for the damages and costs” that 
may be awarded against her in Mr. Bunn’s action should she sing at the 
Opera-House in the Haymarket. We can only assure our contemporaries, 
piratical or otherwise—that so far from Mr. Bunn having been bought 
off, that he has forwarded to Jenny Lind a distinct intimation’ of Nis 
intention to enforce his claim by every legal means should she attempt 
to sing in this country at any other theatre but Drury-lane. As for the 
second assertion of certain journals, we are astonished that’for one 
moment it can be supposed of Jenny Lind she would have the temerity 
to come to London, with two contracts signed by herself, and attempt 
to sing under the engagement last made because it is ‘more profitable. 
Instances in dramatic annals are known of artists having engaged ‘théem- 





selves at two theatres in this way; but it is also on record that the publi¢ | 


resented such flagrant dishonesty. We shall be délighted to’ hear Jenny 
Lind in London, but we do not believe ‘that from ‘her. own sense of 
honour, as well as from prudential considerations, she’ will venture here 
whilst two contracts are in.force against her.. If Jenny Lind be desirous 
of convincing the English public that it is not a financial feeling which 
keeps her from fulfilling her first signed contract with Drary-lane Theatre, 
but that it really arises from her incompetency to acquire. the English 
language, there is a mode of testing her sincerity which we fee] sure the 
Drury-lane lessee would be too glad to adopt. Let Jenny Lind sing in 
German, and Mr. Bunn would meet her views in that respect.” 

To the above statements and contradictions we have to 
offer two rejoinders, which will tend to prove that the Morning 
Chronicle is by no means the most authentic mouth-piece of 
the new Italian Opera, and that, whencesoever it obtains its 
information, it is either too susceptible of vulgar ramour, or 
too dim-sighted to discriminate between the true and the 
improbable. Our first rejoinder to the article in the Chronicle 
is, that Jenny Lind will positively visit London in April ; 
our second—on consideration—we shall withhold for a future 
occasion : since it is a grave one. 

The second bone of contention between the rival houses is 
the secession of the band fiom Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
While the Morning Chronicle asserts that the entire members 
of ‘the orchestra, with two or three exceptions, have passed 
over to the Royal Italian Opera at Covent Garden, the Post 
produces a document which contradicts the statement, and, 
as far as we can see, leaves the writer in the Chronicle no 





justifieation for’ its -assertions°"' Phe: names of! the two ‘artists 


authenticity. As “‘ justice: to all parties’* is our motto; we 
feel it‘our duty to give the letter fromthe ‘Post; and allow our 
readers ‘to judge’. for themselves bétween” thé contending 
parties, as to which is censurable, und which jis right. ‘The 
following is the document +"! (0 )dime!->» Jsory ow! 
ee “To THE EDITOR OF Tite MORNING POST. 
“'Sin—We regret to trespass on’ your Valuable space, bat on the part 
of the gentlemen of the orchestra of ‘her’ Majesty's Theatre we are 
compelled ‘to: contradict an imputation conveyed in:ap article of a 
morning journal of Saturday, tothe effect that,the artists employed at 
the Italian Opera have abandoned the establishment. | 
“We beg to say that as regards the orchestra alone, having always found 
Mr. Lumley ‘as punctual and ‘as honorable in all his dealings towards us, 
as: his. predecessors: were irregular, ourselves and twenty-two others of 
our colleagues have never/contemplated leaving the theatre, and on no 
account could we ever have thought of engagingin.a hostile establishment 
whilst still in his service. In this feeling we are happy to find ourselves 
associated with so many artists in other departments ‘of ‘the institution 
of:the highest character and fame, 
“Whilst anxious to avoid all imputation of having participated in this 
extraordinary proceeding. we wish, nowise ;to reflect. on our. former 
colleagues, One may easily imagine what deep considerations were, .to 
persons of limited revenues, the offer-of incr pay, with the prospect 
of less labour (the suppression of ballet ‘being promised), and, still more, 
the fear that'no artist not engaging, with: the hostile party would be 
employed. as heretoforesat the Philharmopi¢ and, Ancient Concerts. 
®° .. “We remain, Sit, gE: ‘ 
“Your ‘most obedient servants, 
A. J. To.Betque; Leader of the Opera. 
/ J, BNA navn; Lender ofthe Ballet. 
“ London, Saturday, Night,” 4, judo oy liu! ev 
The recriminative tone’persisted in by both the! journals 
will in no wise tendto thesbenefit of the respective establish- 
ments they would /uphold,:or to advan¢e art in general. '''We 
have-every desire to;sce the two'houses: make use of ‘all fair 
and legitimate means ‘to outshine!each other in their endeavor 


1 


| to render music: as complete as possible in its orchestral: and 


vocal departments ; but we cannot appreciate that deprecatory 
style) of criticism ‘which would attempt to elevate one 
establishment at the expense of the other. The field’ is open 
te. both: parties, and the’ best conducted, in’ the end,’ will 
assuredly obtain the publie favour. ‘Meanwhile, we may 
remark, that the most strenuous efforts are being made on 
either side to eclipse the other in the’: musical’ and ‘ballet 
departments. At Her Majesty’s® Theatre the: principal 
vocalists will include the names of Mesdames Castellan; ‘Frez- 


.zolini, Tadolini, and, according to the Post, Jenny. Lind, 


with, probably, Anna Bishop; and M. M. Lablache, pere et fils, 
Fraschini, Gardoni, &e, &c., while the Royal Italian: Opera 
will comprise Grisi, Persiani, Brambilla, Mario, ‘Tamburini, 
Ronconi, Salvi, Marini, and others. Thus, as far as principals 
are concerned, either Opera may: boast) of ‘a more: efficient 
vocal corps than has been heard together in the metropolis 
since the golden days of the combipation of, Grisi, Persiani, 
Sophie Loewe, Brambilla, Rubini, Tamburini, Lablache, and 
Mario. Among the engagements of Her Majesty's Theatre we 
have forborne to mention Rubini; ‘because we are by “no 
means certified a® to his coming.” ‘If ‘the gréat ‘tenor 
condescend to accept of Mr, Lumley’s — munificent 
offer, there. is little doubt that. he, will prove, the sun of the 
musical season of 1847 at Her Majesty’s ‘Theatre, as well on 
account of the novelty of his appeararice, as of" his high and 
deserved’ reputation, At Covent ‘Garden, Tamburini’s 


engagement. will be hailed with delight, by all admirers.of that 


great. artist; while Persiani’s appearance, after an absence 
from London of several years, will excite no small: degree ‘of 
interest.’ Marini’s coming is also looked’ for ‘with ¢ager 
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longing. His: name is high among the highest of setious bass 
singers im Italy, Of, Grisi\and Mario it were useless,to! utter 
eulogy... The gracious, Giulia has rg se acknowledged 
supremacy ameng \the prime donne of Europe ; and sinee ‘the 
retirement of Rubini, Mario,alone has been, found worthy. to 
fill the place of fitst-tenor at the operas of Paris and, London, 
the two great art-temples of the musical world. Salvi-holds 
a high reputation on the continent, and is.in immense 
favor at, St, Petersburgh. . We never heard him, excepting 
in a concerteroom, where his singing did not particulasly strike 
us; but we are assured from the best information ‘that ‘his 
dramatic powers “are of the loftiest order. | We have ‘thus 
briefly inspected the operatic forces of the two theatres, and 
have mentioned, sufficient to. show the folly of attempting to 
deprecate one side or the other. We shall say nothing of the 
opposing ballet corps, or that the Royal Italian-Opera has 
not as yet announced its list ‘of artists. In conclusion, we 
may, observe that, following our motto, without favour or 
prejudice, we shall do our duty by both parties, and.lean 
towards neither.» |: 

Since ‘writing the ‘above,we have read an article in the 
Morning Chronicle purporting, to be an answer to the letter 
that appeared in. the Morning Post... But.lo!. it comes out 
that the letter in- question’ was sent round to ail the daily 
papers, and consequently the reply of the Chronicle is intended 
for the subscribers to the epistle, and..not the Morning Post. 
The Chronicle. does, not deny -the fact of two-and-twenty 
members, in’ addition: toTolbecqtie and Nadaud, remaining 
still faithful to Mr. Lumley, but wriggles ont'of his previous 
statement, by ‘stating, *! We-iknow that as neither -these 
artists, nor their twenty-two colléagues. were offered engage~ 
ments for the Royal Italian Opera, iat Covent Garden, they 
have: been , happily: exposed to’ no: temptation.” Sylvester; 
man, where's vour. logic ?..It:is-our opinion:that: the writer 
in the Chronicle coins a great, many of the musical features of 
that journal out of his own brain, that he prefers being severe 
to being logical; and that he would rather be reprehended: for 
his want of truth, than not be praised for the discovery of 
something strange or new, which had never other existence 
than the being: depictured on the retina of his own visual 


organs... Surely the Royal Italian Opera has not: need:of 


descending to fabrication to uphold its repute. 

As an appendix.to the above, we beg leave to transcribe 
two: letters, which have since been issued by the adverse 
parties, and: have ‘appeared in two of the leading journals of 
the: metropolis... The first is from Mr. Ella, the director of 
the. Musienl Union, who, from the prominent position he 
assumes .on every! Occasion in ‘which the Royal Italian Opera 
is concerned, would seem to have been chosen the consul and 
dictator. of the Covent. Garden band. The epistle runs as 
follows :-= 

“$0 THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING HERALD. 


“Srr,—In answerto the unjust imputations in the letter which appeared 
in your journal on Moriday last; purporting to have been written by two 
of my, late comrades of Her. Majesty's! Theatre, may I request, from your 
sense ,of justice, that you will, insert.a reply on behalf of myself and the 
53 colleagues who. haye thought proper to accept engagements at the 
Royal Italian Opera, Cen Garden. It is not my intention to unfold 
the ' secrets of the prisoh-hotise; ‘nor td disclose matters’ in which the 
public; takes little interest, but: I’ do protest, in the strongest manner, 
against the insinuations that. we have been actuated solely by mercenary 
considerations, or, menaces, to abandon ,Her Majesty’s Theatre... The 
absence of all sympathy between manager and artist, the personal insults, 
the ‘tyrannical exercise of power in discharging artists season #fter season, 


at the eleventh hour, and the: total insecurity of the tenure of the position 
of any of my’ colleagues. were, in partythe inducements to abandon. the! 
old for the new Italian Opera. 


Within the last few years I have visited 





‘patties to be, right, we cannot offer an opinion without con- 


a}l,the principal theatres of France,;Germany,.and Italy, and I have also 
been. twenty-three years a member.of the orchestra of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, and T can conscientiously declare, as an artist, that I never 
heard a succession of more’ discreditable and imperfect executions of 
operas, than during the last season, $0 totally unworthy of a great lyrical 
establishment, and of the support of an enlightened» English. public. 
Thus, in consideration of art, as well as for the reasons already assigned, 
we have transferred. our. serviegs to the Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
[ have only to add that the engagements of the band of Her Majesty’s 


Theatre. were always wade from season to season only, and, that the 


present. manager never, intimated at the close of any season his anxiety 
for the continuance of the services of the artists for the following year, 
until after the first announcement of the new Italian Opera, when he 
discovered that it was then too late. Aig 
Thave the honour to remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“JOHN ELLA, 


“19, Mortimer-street.” “* Director of the Musical Union 


The second letter is from the treasurer of Her Majesty’s © 


Theatre, who thus argues, and, as Major Daigetty would say, 
vilipends the detractors of the establishment, 


“70 THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES, 


‘ Sir,—As treasurer of Her Majesty’s Theatre I find myself called upon 
to contradict in the most positive manver the assertions contained in a 
morning paper of yesterday. During the present direction no member 
of, the orchestra was ever paid less than in former years, and in numerous 
instances their salaries were increased, whilst under the preceding direc- 
tion. the. disturbances. arising from non-payment were of the most 
derogatory and priniyl nature. During this period no complaint. ever 
reached me. ¢ additional attendance for the performance of the Stabat 
Mater was paid to all who applied, as the accounts will show, although 
against, the tenour of the orchestral engagement. I challenge the proof 
of any artist employed in any department during the five years of Mr. 
Lumley’sdirection not, being paid what was his due, whilst gratuities 
were.constantly given. Not only were allemoluments paid most punctu- 
ally, but | regret.yery.much to add, that amongst those who haye been 
seduced from the service of the institution, there were several to whom 
(have. often.made advances, and others incapacitated from age andaccident 
for efficient. service, were kept. on the establishment in consideration of 
the. length of their services.. To the punctuality observed, it, no doubt, 
arises that amongst the numberless employes, mechanists, artisans, &c., 
employed on this stage, and to whom offers were made, not one besides 
those ,mentioned. have left the establishment, the upholsterer perhaps 
éxcepted,. One.of. the members of the orchestra who has complained of 


‘ tyranny eXercised.in, the, discharge of artistes, and consequent uncer- 


tainty of position, pet uly his own assertion, since he has remained 23 
years in.his.office; others baye remained here twice that time; and as 
to. Mr, Lumley, he never, dismissed any instrumentalist. 

“‘Fremain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
“=, Camden-terracé West, Jan. 6.” ‘“W, T. ROBINSON. 

The last letter is a fine specimen of logical ratiocination and 
accurate writing. ‘The author of the epistle has worked -hard 
to get Mr. Lumley out of no scrape, and in his endeavours to 
protect him from outward attacks, has sorely wounded him 
with the shield intended for his defence. Mr. Treasurer is no 
doubt an Irishman—if he be not, he ought to be. To Mr. 
Ejla’s letter we have nothing to. add. This gentleman is 
doubtless about to be appointed leader of the band next 
season. Nothing less could account for the championship he 
assumes. er 

Both these letters appeared the day after in the Post and 
the Chronicle. The Post affectionately imagines that Mr. 
Robinson’s letter is a complete repulse, to Mr, Ella’s attack. 
The Chronicle, in another tone, declares that the letter of Mr. 
E}la_ and,the answer of Mr, Robinson, arrived, at the 
together. We do rot presume to decide between such a 
magniloquent pair of controyersialists., In the words of 
Voltaire, ‘‘ Nous ne sommes que de  Panores gens. de lettres. qui 
croyons, tout ce que Ton nous dit.” So, that, believing both 


tradicting ourselves in the same breath, 
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THE AFPFINITFIZAS. 
From the German of Gothe. 
(Continued from page 8.) 

PART tim—CHAPTER XIbN 

Epwarp, on his part, is in quite a different mood. He thinks so 
little of sleeping, that it does not once occur to him to undress 
himself. The copy of the document he ‘kisses a thousand times, 
that is to say, the beginuing, written in Ottilia’s hand so childishly 
timid. The end he searcely ventures to kiss, as he fancies he is 
looking on his own handwriting. ‘“ Would it were some other 
document!” he says to timself; and yet it is the most beautiful 
assurance that his highest wish is fulfilled. - Does it remuin in his 
hands, and will he not press it ceaselessly to his heart, although 
it is disfigured by the signature of a third party ? 

The moon, now on the decrease, is ascending over the wood. 
The warm night tempts Edward into the open air. He wanders 
about—he is the most restless, and yet the happiest of mortals, 
He strays through the garden, and finds it too narrow—he hastens 
‘to the fields, and finds them too wide. He is attracted back again 
to the castle—he finds himself under Ottilia’s windows, Thete he 
seats himself on one of the steps of the terrace. ‘“ Walls and 
bolts,” he says to himself, “divide us now, but our hearts are not 
divided. If she stood before me, she would drop into my arms, 
and I into hers—and what is required further than this certainty ?” 
All was quiet around him; not a breeze was stirring. So quiet 
was it, that he could hear under the ground the labours of those 
industrious animals to which day and night are the same. Abandon- 

himself completely to his dreams, he gradually fell asleep, 
and did not awake til the sun arose with its noble glance, and 
subdued the morning mist. 

He found that he was the first persom awake in his establishment, 
The workmen to him appeared to stop away too late—the labour 
prescribed for the day seemed insufficient to mect his wishes. He 
asked after several workmen ; they were engaged, and at their posts 
in the course of the day. But even these are for him not sufficient 
to carry out his plans with rapidity. The mere progress ceases to 
afford him any pleasure; he wishes to see everything finished— 
and for whom ? ‘The paths must be made straight for Ottilia to 
walk upon them commodiously, the seats must be rightly placed, 
that Ottilia may rest upon them. Even with the new Fe he 
gets on as fast as he can. The timber-work must be set up on 
Ottilia’s birthday. There is now no settled rule in Edward’s 
thoughts, any more th’n in his actions. The conscionsness that he 
loves, and’ is loved in return, drives him into the infinite. How 
changed to him is the appearance of all the rooms—of all the sur- 
rounding objects! He seems to be no longer in his own house, 
The presence of Ottilia has absorbed everything ; his mind is quite 
enwrapped in her; no other consideration rises before him, no 
conscience addresses him. All that was restrained in his nature 
breaks loose ; his whole being streams towards Ottilia. 

The Captain observes these impulses of passion, and wishes to 
prevent unhappy consequences. ‘The plans, which are now carried 
out, without regard to moderation, and with a one-sided impulse he 
had made on the supposition that all would live quietly and on 
friendly terms together. He had effected the sale of the farm, the 
first payment had been made, and Charlotte, as had been arranged, 
had placed the money in her fund. But in the very first week she 
is obliged to exercise more than her usual seriousness, patience and 
Jove of order, for in the present hasty way of proceeding, the 
mouey allowed will not go far. 

Much had been begun, and much was to be done. How could 
the Captain leave Charlotte in this situation! They consult 
together, and agree that it will be better for themselves to hasten 
the works already planned, and for that purpose to borrow money, 
appointing for the time of repayment those periods at which the 
instalments for the purchase of the farm, are still due. By a cession 
of privileges, this was effected almost without loss; they felt that 
their hands were less confined ; and now all was in proper train, 
sud <here were workmen enough, they did more at once, and 
attained the desired end with speed and certainty. 

In her heart, however, Charlotte adheres to a well-considered 
resolution, and her friend stands manfully by her in the same 
disposition. But this only increases their intimacy. They 





mutually express ‘their opinions on the subject of \ Edward’s 
assion, and consult as to what should be done. ’ Charlotte keeps 
ttilia close to her, watches her more narrowly, and the more she 
has become acquainted with her own’ heart, the more'can she 
penetrate into the heart of the young girl: She‘ sees 'no safety, but 
in the removal of Ottilia. 

It seems to her a providential piece of good fortune that her 
daughter, Luciana, has so much distinguished herself at the school ; 
for her great aunt, informed of the circumstance, is anxivus to take 
her to herself, and introduce her to the world. " Ottilia might now 
go back to the school ; the Captain, being well provided for, might 
depart ; and all might be in as good a state as a few months ago—— 
nay, much better. Her own position Charlotte hoped speedily to 
restore to Edward, and she arranged the whole matter so very 
sensibly in her own mind, that she only strengthened herself in the 
delusion that it was possible to return to an earlier and more con- 
fined condition ; and that what had been forcibly detached could 
again be brought together. 

In the meanwhile Edward felt very deeply the obstacles which 
were set in his way. He soon observed that he and Ottilia were 
kept apart, and that it was rendered difficult for him to speak to her 
alone, or even to approach her, except in the ptesence of several 
persons, and while he was cross on this account, he became so with 
respect to many things besides. If he could manage to address a 
few words to Ottilia, it was not only to assure her of his love, but 
also to complain of his wife and the Captain. He did not feel, 
that through his own impetuous manner of proceeding, he was 
himself on the road to exhaust the fund; ‘he blamed Charlotte 
and the Captain for acting contrary to the first arrangement, though 
he himself had consented to the second,—nay, had occasioned it, 
and rendered it necessary. 

Hatred is partial, but Jove ‘is still more so. Even Ottilia 
estranged herself in some degree from Charlotte and the Captein. 
When Edward first complained to her of the latter, saying, that 
as a friend, and considering-his position, he did not act quite 
uptightly, Ottilia heedlessly replied, “ It has already’ displeased 
me to. observe, that he is not quite honest towards you. [ once 
heard him say to Charlotte, ‘I only wish Edward would spare us 
that flute-playing of his ; he will make nothing of it, and it is a 
great infliction to the listeners.’ You may imagine how much {| was 
hurt by this remark, when I am so pleased to accompany you.” 

Scarcely had she said this, than her mind whispered to her, that 
she should have kept it to herself ; now, however, the words were 
spoken. Edward’s countenance changed ; never had anything more 
annoyed him. He felt he was attacked in his favorite requisitions ; 
he was aware that his efforts were childish, and without the lcast 
pretension. But what entertained and pleased him, ought at any 
rate to be treated with some leniency by his friends ; he did not 
think how horrible it is for a third party to have his ears offended 
by an incompetent talent. He was offended, enraged. beyond 
the power of forgiveness, and felt himself released from all obliga- 
tions whatever. 

The necessity of being with Ottilia, of seeing her, whispering 
something to her, confiding something to her, increased every day. 
He resolved to write to her, and to ask her to on a secret cor- 
respondence. The ng ed paper upon which this request, laconically 
enough, was written, lay upon the writing-table, and was blown down 
by the draught, as soon as the valet entered to curl his hair. To 
try the heat of his irons, this man was in the habit of picking up 
pieces of paper from the ground. On this occasion he snatched 
up the billet, and pinched it in the iron, so that it was scorched. 
Edward remarking the mischance, snatched it from his hand. 
He soon set about writing another, but the second time, it did not 
flow quite in the same way from his pen. He felt some hesitation, 
some uneasiness, which at last he overcame. The paper was 

ressed into Ottilia’s hand, the first time that he could approach 


er. 

Ottilia made no delay in answering him, Without reading the 
slip, he placed it in his waistcoat, which, aceording to the fashion 
of the day, was too short to hold it. It worked its way out, and, 
without being observed by him, fell to the ground, Charlotte saw 
it, picked it up, and handed it to him, alter a hasty glance. . “ Here 
is something in your hand,” ‘she said, ‘ which, wd wei you would 
not like to lose.” 
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He was thunderstruck, ,“ Is this dissimulation?”..he thought. 
« Does she. know the contents of the paper, or is she misled by the 
similarity of the hands?” He dant am thought the last... .He 
was warned, doubly warned, but these strange accidental signs, by 
which a higher. Being appears to address us, wer unintelligible to 
his passion. Perhaps, as this led him further on,. he felt the; con- 
finement, in.,which he seemed to be placed, more. and more 
unpleasant... , The, friendly. society was at en end ;, his. heart was 
closed, and. when be was compelled to be in company. of. his friend 
and his wife, he. could not recall or revive in his heart:the inclination 
he had formerly felt,towards them. He could not, avoid. silently 
reproving himself on this account, but the reproach annoyed him, 
and he tried to help himself out. with a kird of humour, which, 
because it was without love, wanted even the ordinary charm. 

Charlotte’s own internal feeling helped her through .all these trials, 
She was conscious of her earnest resolution to renounce an. ineli- 
nation whielx was at.once so noble and beautiful, 

How much did she wish to assist the.othertwo! She, felt that 
the mere, absence, of Ottilia would be insufficient to. remedy the 
evil. She proposes to talk to the dear girl on the subject, but she 
is unable, for the recollection of her own wavering acts as an 
impediment, .. She tries to. express herself in general terms, but 
these general terms are just as applicable to her own situation, 
which she is afraid to avow. Every hint which she wishes to give 
Uttilia, points, back..to her own heart. . She wishes to warp, and 
feels that she, herself minh be in want of a warning, 

Without saying a word, therefore, she still keeps the lovers apart, 
but the affair isnotimproved. Slight tatimations, which frequently 
escape her, produce ng) effect upon Ottilia, for she has been con+ 
vinced by Edward .of Charlotte’s inclination for the Captain, 
convinced that Charlotte herself desires. a separation, which. he 
thinks of effecting ina decorous manner. 

Ottilia, supported by: the, feeling of her. innoeence, and on the 
road ta the most ardently desired i lives only for Edward, 
Strengthened by her love to him. in all that is good ; on his account 
more joyful in her sphere of action, and more open towards others, 
she finds herself in a heaven upon earth, 

Thus do all , each alter their own fashion, pursue their 
ordinary life, with and without reflection. All seems to. move. in 
its accustomed course, just as.even: in moustrous cases, where, all. is 
at stake, people go living on, as if nothing was the matter. 





PART L—CHAPTER XIV. 


In the meanwhile a letter from the Count to the Captain had 
arrived, It was rather an enclosure containing two letters, one of 
which, pointing out cheerful prospects in the future, might be shown 
t> any one; while the other, which contained a definite offer, for 
the present, of an important place both at Court, and in office with 
the rank cf major, a considerable salary, and other advantages, was 
to be kept private on account of sundry additional circumstances, 
The Captain, therefore, only informed his friend of the more 
distant hopes, and concealed that which immediately concerned the 
present. 

The work now in hand he continued to carry on with energy, 
and quietly made arrangements, that the whole might progress 
without interruption in his absence. He himself now feels it 
expedient, that for many things a fixed term should be settled, and 
that Ottilia’s birth-day should cause much acceleration. The two 
friends, without any express understanding, now work readily 
together. Edward is quite pleased that the fund is strengthened 
by the money which has been raised, and the whole work proceeds 
as rapidly as possible. “ 

The plan of conyerting the three ponds into one lake the 
Captain would willingly have opposed altogeth@. It would be 
necessary to strengthen the lower dam, to carry away the middle 
ones; indeed, the whole affair was momentous and critical in several 
respects. Both works, as far as they could be combined, were 
already in, and on this account a young architect, formerly a 
pupil of the Captain’s, came very acceptably. Partly by the 
appointment of able masters, and partly by hiring laborers, where 
it was practicable, be forwarded the progress of the undertaking, 
and promised security and durability to the work. At this the 
Captain was secretly pleased, as he saw that his absence would not 


be felt.x., I ith him.a fixed..pringiple not to-a ema work 
whicli fre thd obdehaxte hated rertes a ut appoint- 
ing some one who could satisfactorily fill his place. He despised 
those who create a confusion “imtheir own circle on purpose to 
make people sensible of their departure, and, acting like uncultivated 
egotists, wish to destroy that.in which they can take no part. 

Thus the work. was carried on with great perseverance for the 
solemnization of Ottilia’s birthday without this purpose being 
expressed, or even ayowed internally. On account of Crarlotte’s 
views, free from envy as they were, there could be no decided 
festival... The, youthof; Ottilia, the state of her fortune, her 
position with respect .to the family, rendered it improper for her 
to appear as the queen of a festal lax Besides, Edward. did not 
wish to speak of the subject, as he intended that everything should, 
as it were, spring from itself, ereate astonishment, and please in a 
natural manner, 

All, therefore, silently agreed to the pretext of erecting, the 
timberwork of the house on that particular day without any especial 
reason. The occasion would admit ofa feast being announced for 
the benefit both of their friends and of the people. ; 

Edward’s inclinations were boundless. Desiring to appropriate 
Ottilia to himself, there was no moderation in. sacrifices, gifis, and 
prone . For some presents. which be wished to make Ottilia on 

birthday, the propositions uttered by Charlotte seemed much 
too niggardly, He spoke with the valet who had the care of his 
wardrobe, and who remained in constant intercourse with the 
tradespeople and the dealers im fashions. This man, who well 
knew what were the most agreeable presents, and also what was 
the handsomest way of making them, immediately ordered in the 
town the very neatest of chests, covered with morocco leather, 
studded with steel nails, and filled with gifts worthy of such a 
covering. of 

.He made Edward another proposal. They had by them a little 
fire-work, which they had always delayed firing off, and this could 
easily be enlarged... Edward cong at the notion, and the valet 
promised to see it carried out. The whole affair was to be kept 
secret. 

The Captain in the meanwhile, as the day approached, made his 
police arrangements, which he considered very essential, when a 
mass of persons was called or attracted together. He had taken 
precautions with respect to beggars and other annoyances by which 
the pleasure of a festival is disturbed. 

On the, other hand,.Edward and his, confidential valet chiefly 
occupied themselves with the fire-work.. It was to be let off by 
the middle pond, in front of the large oaks, while the company were 
to be assembled under the plane-trees, and thas at a suitable dis- 
tance safely and commodiously to see the general effect, and the 
reflection from the water,.as well as the parts of the exhibition 
that were to float on the waters’ surface, 

On this. account, but under another pretext, Edward caused the 
space under the plane-trees. to be c'eared of brushwood, grass, 
and moss, and the ground being thus disencumbered, the noble 
growth of the :trees, both in-height.and breadth, was for the first 
time properly apparent. Edward was highly delighted. The time 
of year was about the same as that in which he had planted the 
trees. “ How long is that ago ?” be said to himself. As soon as 
he had returned home, he turned over an old diary, which his 
father, especially during his residence in the country, had kept with 
greatregularity, It was not possible that this plantation would be 
meutioned, but anther important event which ha on the 
same day, and which Edward perfectly remembered, would. cer- 
tainly be sect down. He turned over several leaves, and found the 
event in question, but how astonished, how delighted he was to 
discover a wonderful coincidence! The day and the year of plantiag 
the trees, were precisely the day and the year of Ottilia’s birth. 

( To be continued.) 
*, To prevent misunderstanding it may be it i i 
#*, To p oe ae — tha x copyright of this 
DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Frenca Prays.—On Monday week we witnessed for the 
first time this season the performance of L’Eeole des Maris, 








by Moliére. This, although one of the author's first produe- 
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tions, is inferior) to!none in. humour.or wit.» His.antevior 
pieces held out promises of talent, which were’ for the first 
time realised in this. The diction is elegant, easv,\and more 


grammatical than any that preceded it; for at:\must) be 


remarked that this celebrated author andactor did not appear 


in) Paris, unti] 1658, under the patronage of Monsieur; atia. 


theatre prepared for him by order of his patron in the palace 
of the old Louvre; and consequently, his diction is sometimes 
provincial and antique, and occasionally forced.; Although 
we discover traces of great genius and flashes of brilliant wit 
in the pieces written in the provinces, the principal of which 
are the Precieuses Ridicules, le Dépit Amoureux, and  Etourdi, 
not to mention the Médecin malgrélui;, which was almost 
entirely re-written at.a later period, yet there isa heaviness 
in the plot, a want of individuality in the: characters, and: not 
unfrequently:a grossness in the language, evidently corrected 
and altered at a later period, which are not to be found in. his 
later productions. The Ecole des Maris was, as we have 
said, the first fruit of Moliére’s residence at Paris, and is in no 
respect, in our opinion, inferior to those which are generally 
considered his best pieces. The language is peculiarly chaste 
and elegant, the verses flow smoothly and freely, and the wit 
and genius. of the author are abundantly conspicuous. The 
object of the play is evident from the first scene, in which two 
brothers, Sganarelle-and Ariste, discuss which is the best means 
educating a woman. Both are of mature age; but the 
former, of a morose and austere temper, advocates austerity 
and seclusion; the latter, of a gay and lively turn, pleads the 
necessity of perfect liberty and free agency. The two brothers 
have been constituted, by the will of a deceased friend, guardians 
to his two daughters, with full powers over them to marry 
them themselves, or dispose of them as they may think proper. 
Of course they now put in practice their favourite notions ; and 
the consequence is, as the sequel shows, that mildness proves 
to be better than compulsion ¢ for as Lisette rightly observes : 
“ Pensez-vous, aprés tout, que ces précautions 
Seryent de quelque obstacle a nos intentions ? 
Et, quand nous nous mettons quelque chose 4 la téte, 
Que Fhomme le plus nes ne soit pas wn béte? 
* * 5 
C’est nous inspirer presque un désir de pécher, 
Que montrer tant de soins pour nous én empécher.” 
This is the moral of the story, and it is admirably worked out 
by the manner in which the author makes jealousy the instru- 
ment of its own destruction. Isabelle has been remarked by 
Valére, who has tried every possible means to communicate 
with the object of his passion, but without success, thanks to 
the jealousy and watchfulness of Sganarelle. He is in despair ; 
but his mistress, endowed with an invention undiscovered by 
her guardian, helps him out of the difficulty, by sending this 
very guardian to complain of his assiduities, and begs of him 
to desist, as he cannot hope to succeed, even should his inten- 
tions be honest. The lover is now convinced that he has teen 
remarked, and the guardian delighted at having so virtuous 
a pupil, and uugging himself with the anticipation of all the 
pleasure he shall enjoy in the possession of such a paragon of 
excellence, exclaims: 
* Elle montre le fruit 
Que I’éducation dans une Ame produit; 
La vertu fait ses soins, et son cceur s’y consomme 
Jusque a s’offenser des sculs regards d’un homme.” 
But how great is his delight when she presents him him. with 
a letter, prepared fcr her lover, sealed of course, and expresses 
her indignation at his. having dared to write:toher! The 
officious dupe falls.into the trap, and is himself the bearer, of 





the amatory epistle. An admirable scene: follows, 'in which 
Sganarelle pities the young man,’ and advises him to'give up 
his useless pursuit, and bears back vows of eternal love‘ and 


| fidelity with a feigned show of despair, to blind the old man. 
\Peor fellow; he says : 


* 11 me fait grand pitié, 
Ce pauvre malheureux tout rempli d’amitié.’’ 

Isabelle now pretends, that the, raseally. fellow, hasdared 
to|propese by the instrumentality of a third party to carry her 
off—and. to confound him, the guardian insists upon’ their 
meeting, in order as he says, that he may hear from her own 
mouth that his assiduities cannot be successful... This scene 
is admirably, managed, and ‘all the parties are of course 
delighted and the old man most of all, how. I pity him after 
all, poor wretch! and to recompense his word promises her 
that her marriage shall take place the very nextday. In the 
meantime the lovers are not idle, but Isebelle is surprised by 
Sganarelle just as she is leaving the house to fly to the object 
of her choice. She is however soon: provided with a plausible 
story and persuades the old fellow that her sister was. in the 
house, and being in love with Valére, and. hearing of his 
passion rejected by herself, has requested to borrow. her 
name for the occasion, in order to have an. interview with 
him. The old man is indignant, and insists upon, her im- 
mediate expulsion from the house, This Isabella undertakes to 
effect, and haying retired, soon re-appears under the disguise 
of her sister, and enters the house of Valére. Sganarelle now 
hastens to |fetch a magistrate. and ajnotary, and repairs to 
Valére’s house with his brother, whom he. forces. to. aecom- 
pany him, and who is somewhat astonished at the treatment 
he receives at the hands of Eléonore,,and is taunted) by his 
brother on the education he has’ thought proper to give his 
ward. The marriage papers are ready, signed by Valére and 
Isabelle, and all present sign their consent to them, the two 
lovers keeping within the house until they obtain the precious 
document. Then Eléonore appears, and Valére and Isabelle 
married in reality. The tables are turned, and all are pleased are 


‘| except Sganarelle, who exclaims, 


* Je renonce a jamais 4 ce sexe trompeur, 
Et je le donne tout au diable de bon coeur,” 

On Monday last, M. Perlet played in two of his favourite 
parts, Le Savant and Le Parrain, We have delayed speaking 
of the former piece, afraid of being carried away by the,enthu- 
siasm with which it inspired us on a first hearing... It .is so 
different from any of his other conceptions, so essentially 
characteristic, that we were quite taken by surprise, and were 
confirmed in our opinion, that to appreciate this consummate 
actor and wonderful genius, he should not be seen in any one 
of his creations alone, but in the whole range of his characters ; 
and we pledge our critical knowledge that our opinion. will 
be universally adopted, that M, Perlet is the greatest comedian 
living. This is a truth at which we have arrived by slow 
degrees, carefully weighing him against the first men of the 
present time, both in France and England. No man like him 
can so entirely divest himself of himself, and take upon him 
the individuality conceived by the author... For the present 
we will merely point out the principal features of: this week’s 
performance, leaving it to the future. to indicate the points 
which stamp and bring out, in such brilliant and bold ‘relief, 
the impersonations of M. Perlet. The Savant.is one of thos: 
pieces addressed more to the gentler and more pathetic feelings 
of the heart than to the risible faculties. It is! by, Messrs. 
Scribe and Mcuvel, and is well worthy of the reputation. of 
both these gentlemen. The story is simple: so simple, that 
we scarcely know that there is one ; for the principal interest 
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is concentrated in the savant himself, and in the developement 
of his kind; amiable, and child-like-character. ‘The! savant is 
a German student, entirely devoted to books and rare editions. 
He loves science for its own sake, shuns the world: because it 
interferes with his own pursuits, and from. nov féelings of 
misanthropy, and is beloved by all who approach him. But, 
alas! at thirty-three he is ‘an uld man, and his doctor, who 
is his friend, threatens him with speedy dissolution, advises 
him to take a little recreation, and prescribes marriage. | The 
gentle Reynolds, whose only fear is the non-completion of 
his great work, reluctantly consents, on condition the Doctor 
will undertake to find him a wife. The Doctor agrees 
to do so, and pitches upon Héléne, a favourite pupil of our 
Reynolds, to whom he is already attached without knowing it, 
and by whom he is beloved'in return. This marriage is 
crossed by Frederick Stop, the son of our hero’s old’ school- 
master, but who withdraws his claim on finding that Reynolds 
is his benefactor, and the marriage takes place, There is a charm 
even in the simplicity of such a plot as this; and the quict 
humour, excellent feeling, prevalent throughout, the exquisite 
touches of hearty and real sentiment with which it abounds form 
a pattern which our dramatists might imitate with advantage. 
To point out any particular parts would lead us into a review 
of the whole work, which must not be judged in its details; 
but as a portrait highly finished and exquisitely coloured, we 
shall merely say, that in'the whole range of M. Perlet’s per- 
formances, none has pleased us'so much as this. It must also 
be remarked that in ‘the pieces played by M. Perlet, the 
actors seem to have a’ ‘more careful conception of their parts ; 
his influence is evident even in the most subordinate characters. 
The Doetor was very well’ played by M. J.angeval, and 
Madame Grassau as usual was judicious and pains-taking. 
The Parrain is a slight farce, in which the miseries of being 
a godfather are whimsically and laughably put forward. Mr. 
Scribe has also a hand in this and we should like to know in 
what he has not had a hand these last five and twenty years. 
M. Perlet acquitted himself of the egotistical old bachelor to 
admiration, and elicited shouts of laughter, especially when. it 
is discovered that after all they have baptized the wrong 
child. Madame Grassau was excellent as the old nurse; 
indeed the whole play was well cast and well executed. Of 
the Avare, given on Wednesday for M. Perlet’s benefit; we 
can say but little this week, our space being confined. We 
having already indeed gone beyond the limits allotted us. 
This part is perhaps the triumph of the actor—that to which 
he has devoted most care and is most highly finished and 
developed. We must, however, mention the scene when he 
has lost his cassette, where his triumph was complete, but in 
which dangers are so thick set round the actor that the least 
approach to exaggeration in his part would turn to the 
absurdly ridiculous. M. Perlet was admirable and elicited 
frequent marks of approbation ; his triumph was complete in 
this as well as in the following scene when he accuses Valeré, 
and confounds his daughter with his treasure. The house was 
well attended, and M. Perlet was called before the curtain 
after the performance. The evening’s entertainments concluded 
with the Rendezvous Bourgeois, in which M. Cartigny was as 
good as ever. A word of praise to that very useful and 
intelligent actor, M. Dumery, is the least we can bestow on 
his clever performance in La Famille Improvisée, which pre- 
ceded L'’ Avare on Wednesday night. J. pz C——-s. 
Drury Lanz.—We have nothing new to record in our 
present weekly notice. The Bondman still continues its 
career with success, and draws good houses. The Pantomime 
improves considerably since its first representation, and is re- 


ceived ‘nightly with great applause.» Mr. D.' W. King has 
undertaken the part of Ardenford, in the Bondman, in conse- 
quence of the illness of Mr. Harrison, and acquits’ himself 
very creditably, ; 

» Tue Hayrmarxet.—This theatre has varied its performances 
daring the week. London Assurance, Money, Look before 
you Leap, and The Round of Wrong, have added diversity to 
the attractions. The Invisible Prince continues to be received 
with immense favor. 

Paincess's.—The Night Dancers is alternated’ with the 
Seven Maids of Munich, and the Pantomime is given every 
evening with increased effect. 

AvELPH1—As we imagined, the new piece of Colomba, the 
Corsican Stster, in losing its novelty, has been deprived of ‘its 
chief source of attraction. We should be glad to see Colomba 
superseded by something more sterling, and better adapted to 
the means of the establishment. 





SONNET. 
NO XVI. 


A ray falls on my heart, serenely bright, 

And ev’ry dark recess that form’d a Jair, 

Where crouch’d some ‘hideous figure of despair, 
Now sparkles with the magic of that light. 
Soften’d becomes my soul’s eternal night, 

And even Joy displays his image fair, 

Stealing upon me with a timid air, 
As one who ventures with a doubtful right. 
This tranquil state—oh, is it made to last— 

This pause amid my bosom’s bhurricane— 

This breath of peace that calms the fever’d brow, 
Or comes it to alleviate the past, 

Only to make more bitter future pain ? 

All, all on thee depends. Then answer thou. 

N.D. 





REVIEWS ON BOOKS. 


* Christmas Carols with the Old Tunes.” Edited by Epwarp 
F. Rimsavtrrt, LL.D., F.S.A.—Cramer, Beatz, & Co. 


Mr. Rimsavtt, in his introduction, which displays con- 
siderable research, has attempted to explain the meaning of the 
term “ Carol,” by ascribingit to songs intermingled with dancing, 
and traces it back to a period antecedent to the fifteenth 
century. He has not furnished us with the derivation of the 
word. Mr. Rimbault’s book seems but the precursor of a 
more elaborate and complete work. The editor has supplied 
but six Christmas Carols. Doubtless, for a book intended to 
be nothing more than a seasonable and amusing present at 
this period of the year, Mr. Rimbault has performed his task 
to the extent required, and we must award him great praise 
for the zeal and ingenuity he has shown. The Book of Christ- 
mas Carols is an admirable little work, and should find a 
place on the desk of every lover of the strains of bye-gone 
times, and the quaint rhymes of “ hoar antiquity.” The 
work is beautifully got up. 





“ Nursery Rhymes with the Old Tunes.” Collected. and edited 
by Epwarp F. Rimpautt.—Cramer, Beatz, & Co. 


Wetcomg, old Friends! Dear, kind, soothing, half-lost, 
but never-forgotten old Friends! welcome once more to our 
hearts, Ye make us children again, and bring back the fami- 
liar faces of our childhood, and the green meads, and the laugh- 
ing waters of our happy home, and the cheery fireside, and the 
stories of old nurse, and summer sports, and dawning hopes, 
and loves bubbling from the wild current of our young hearts, 





and joy, and mirth, and prank, and all the lost entraneements 
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of heedless juyenescence. Ye are gone for ever, but memory 
leaves us your shadows, and lo! at a word, like visions in a 
magie mirror, ye pass before as, as bright, but as evanescent. 
Show us the man that could hear the songs of his youth 
unmoved, and we will set him down as senseless as a block, a 
stone, or any other inert mass of matter, For our own poor 
part, we are not ashamed to confess, that the old song, ‘“ There 
was:an old Woman tost up in a blanket,” screamed by some 
crone far gone in years, has more power to move us than 
‘Fra Poco” thrillingly warbled by Rubini. This is not a 
matter of taste, but of feeling. If we go on we shall grow melan- 
choly. Nevertheless, we must tell an aneedote of our boyhood, 
The first time we heard ‘‘ Hey, my kitten, kitten” —but no, we 
cannot go on— the tears are stealing to our eyes, and we must 
e’en turn from suggestions of the past, to thoughts of the 
present. Mr. Rimbault has accomplished his task in the 
“* Nursery Rhymes,” still more happily than in the “« Christmas 
Carols.” The book is altogether better, and more valuable, 
inasmuch as the subjects are more familiar, and will therefore 
meet with greater appreciation. The old airs are all supplied, 
and arranged for the piano, with the melody and a simple 
bass. This is as much as was required in a volume of 
nursery airs. The preface contains some excellent informa- 
tion. If Mr. Rimbault is neither a Ritson, nor a Percy, he 
has at least brought forth as original a work on minstrelsy, as 
either the compiler of “‘ The Reliques,” or the editor of the 
** Robin Hood Ballads.” We most heartily recommend the 
“‘ Nursery Rhymes ” to all classes and to all ages. 


“ The Silver Swan;” a Fairy Tale. By Mapame pe 
CHATELAIN.—GRANT AND GRIFFITH. 


“The Silver Swan” is a neatly constructed story, and 
is written in a succinct, easy style. The characters are 
amusing, the plot is entertaining, and the moral ‘striking. 
Madame de Chatelain has, for some time, been a worshipper 
of. the muses, and has heretofore appeared in print as 
Mademoiselle Pontigny. Her effusions are remarkable for 
ease and grace. 





REVIEWS ON MUSIC. 


‘ Ronald,” Ballad, Words by Coventry Parmore; Music 
by Crement Wuire. 


“* He never can be Mine,” Ballad, written by Desmonp Rran, 
composed by Cuument Wuite. 

“ Waiting for Thee,” Serenade, written by Desmonv Ryan, 
composed by CLement Wuitz.—P. E. Rowe. 

Mr. Rows, the music-seller at Plymouth, has just pub- 
lished the three very pretty songs above named. Of these 
Ballads, we hardly know to which to give the preference. 
** Ronald” is written in the old ballad fashion, and contains a 
very striking melody. It is composed appropriately to the 
words, which are indited by atrue poet. Coventry Patmore’s 
lyric muse is original and graceful, and is replete with the 
deepest sentiment. If words be of any value ina song, the 
verses alone of this ballad would re-pay the purchaser in 
the perusal. If it were sung in public, by some’ favorite 
vocalist, we have no doubt that “ Ronald” would become 
one of the most popular songs of the day. We know bal- 
Jads, inferior in every respect to this, that have gone 
near to make a publisher’s fortune. He never can be mine,” 
perhaps is the least happy of Mr. White’s three songs. It is 
tender enough, and the melody is well fitted to the poetry, 
but it is too sentimental for our nerves, though doubtless the 
song would delight all who are more romantically inclined than 





we are. ‘The last song of the’ three is a most ¢harming and 
graceful ballad, and does infinite credit to the composer. The 
very first bar of the melody is striking, and at once captivates 
the ear, and the whole song is written spontaneously, and 
without effort. The ballads of Mr. Clement’ White’ are 
carefully arranged, and present no difficulties, either to the 
singer or performer. 





JULLIEN’S ALBUM FOR 1847. 
(From the Liverpool Chronicle.) 


If any thing were wanted to prove the great advance that music has 
made in England during the last few years, we think there is nothing 
more likely to do so than the number of beautiful musical albums which 
have been brought out this year.. The only one we have seen yet is 
Monsieur Jullien’s, and a magnificent one it is...We cannot give our 
readers a better idea of this splendid production, than by quoting apart of 
the prospectus :-——“‘ It contains no less than thirty pieces of vocal and 
fourteen of instrumental music. The illustrations, in addition to the 
elaborately executed covers, title, and dedication pages, include, two 
magnificent views of the interior of Covent-garden theatre, the one taken 
during the brilliant scene exhibited in that splendid arena on the 
occasion of M. Jullien’s Grand Bal Masqué; the other a view of the 
theatre taken during the concerts, the-grouping of the figures in both 
views exhibiting the audience in a manner at once life-like and elegant. 
To those who have visited the theatre on either occasion, the album will 
form a delightful souvenir, and to those who have not had the opportunity, 
it will convey an ‘accurate idea of the gorgeous scene. A splendidly 
coloured portrait of the celebrated danseuse, Madile. Vlora Fabbri, in the 
admired pas, ‘La Castigliana,’ is also’ given with ‘The Fortune 
Teller,’ illustrating Baker’s beautiful ballad of that name. The whole of 
this department of the Album has been under the active superintendence 
of J. Brandard, Esq., whose pencil only has been employed in its produc- 
tion. Nothing more need be said in favotir of the musical department of 
this'album, and in proof of its’ vast supériority over all others, than to 
éall attention to the names of the contributors, where will be found the 
principal talent in Europe ; ‘viz, Rossini, Verdi, Donizetti, Rubini, Roeh- 
Albert, Heelzel, Goldberg, Schira, Schulz, Stcepel, Duprez, Jose Gomis, 
Marsanau, Maretzek, Balfe, Jullien, Hatton, Barret, Alexander Lee, 
Keniz, Knight, Baker, Farmer, Lintey, Lake, Fitzball, Mould, Hurrey, 
Forest, Desmond Ryan, Albert Smith, &c. &c. It will thus be perceived 
that, in addition to the latest compositions of the best English composers, 
the album will contain some of the newest and most popular productions 
of Italy, Germany, France, Spain, &c., a careful selection of which has 
been made from those works that are now attracting the attention of the 
continental dilettanti.” Every word of the prospectus is perfectly true, 
and some of the songs, ballads, &c., are of a very superior description, 
more particularly ‘‘ The Fortune-teller,’the words of which are by G. 
Linley, and the music by Baker. The instrumental portion will be in 
great demand for parties and balls this Christmas, as it includes several 
of the most popular quadrilles, polkas, waltzes, &c., as played at 
M. Jullien’s concerts at Covent-garden theatre, including the celebrated 
British Army Quadrille.” The illustrations themselves would formerly 
have cost three times as much as the whole book, which is, considering 
the variety and excellence of its contents, worth treble its price. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


Dear Sir,—Your pages a few weeks ago contained an address,—“ To 
Women, and English Women in particular.” Will you allow me, through 
the same channel, to publish a few remarks on the subject so well advo- 
cated by your fair correspondent : I allude to the proposal for a monu- 
ment to be erected to the memory of our poet, Shakespere, by the 
ladies’ subscriptions. And here, that I may not be misunderstood, let 
me add, that I am one of his devoted admirers, and that I thank him 
from my heart for showing forth the virtues of our sex. But he has 
slept in peace for 230 ycars with no other memorial than the one he so 
nobly carved for himself—one that will outlive the stone pillar, or the 
sculptured statue—for as long as the English language is known on the 
earth shall the writings of our immortal bard be treasured in the hearts 
of all true lovers of poetry. Let him then still slumber on fora little 
while longer with his fame for his monument; and let us not in a time 
when every paper is rife with accounts of death from starvation—when 
every penny might help to save a life, let us not now, I say, collect our 
mites together to enrich the pocket of some wealthy architect, and to 
lay gilt on gold; but let us rather give of that we are able to him 
that needeth. It was but last week, and that in a city where charity 
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is bestowed. liberally, that a woman in the hour of her greatest trial 
had not even a handful of straw to keep her from the cold earth, ora 
rag to cover her new-born babe, while five others were crying for food. 
True, she might have gone to the Union, but for what? To be separated 
from her dear ones—to be deprived of liberty— to be imprisoned, in fact, 
for the crime of poverty. And this we know to be but one case among 
thousands, ..O let then the penny and the donation of the rich be 
added together, and distributed among such as these, till the name of the 
English woman shall be mentioned with thankfulness by thousands. 
And then shall each subscribers’ name instead of being enclosed in a 
stone to be read, “perhaps; when'thedust of its owner shall be returned 
to dust; but more likely never to see the light—instead of this shall 
each name be written in heaven, to be read when all shall hear and be 
repaid ten-fold, for *‘ Charity covereth a multitude of sins.” If I hear 
that subscriptions are received at Messrs. Coutts and Co., or any other 
place for this purpose, my mite shall not be wanting, and O if every 
woman that can spare @ penny will do likewise, how many a heart will 
be gladdened. 1 humbly pray that it may be so, [I remain, dear Editor, 
yours faithfully, AN ENGLISHWOMAN. 

Sir, I have gone into my subject at much greater length than I at first 
intended, and find on reading it that it is rather a sedate article for a 
journal of the description of the Musical World. 1 should, however, if you 
could save a corner, be glad to see it in print, as the suggestion it contains 
may be useful.—Bristol, Dec. 16th, 1846, 


PROVINCIAL. 


Rypg.—On Tuesday evening last a music class of the Literary Institu- 
tion commenced, under the leadersh‘p of Mr. Dawes, Organist ; it is to 
be hoped Mr. Dawes will succeed in improving the musical taste of Ryde, 
which is at present at.a low ebb.—Dec. } 7th, 1846. 

Wo.verHampTon.—Mr. Pearsall has been giving his musical lectures 
here, with great success. A Miss Hunt assists him in the vocal illus- 
trations. 

CugitennamM.—Mr. Alban Croft’s concert last week, at the Assembly 
Rooms, obtained a highly, respectable audience, and much better as to 
numbers than either of the two previous ones, though by no. means 
better than it deserved, for the music was. excellent. Mrs. Croft sang 
very effectively all her songs, and wes deservedly greeted with warm 
applause, Her “ Auld Robin Gray” had some exquisitely musical 
touches about it. Miss and Master Croft sang “‘ Per Valli” and another 
Italian duet very sweetly indeed, and in a .way that told of careful 
teaching; and the latter also gave us ‘‘ Scenes that. are brightest” with 
surprising effect for one so young. The. performances altogether went 
off remarkably well. 

Mancnesizr.—Mecuanics’ Institution.—The Directors of this 
useful Institution, always anxious to introduce the first talent to their 
numerous subscribers, made arrangement with Miss Whitnall, to give a 
grand concert on Monday evening last.—As soon as the doors were 
thrown open the rush into the Lecture Hall was terrific, the house was 
instantly filled in every part, and those parties who generally occupy the 
best seats in the boxes, were glad to secure seats in the pit.—There is 
no doubt, but in a short time the lecture hall will become too small to 
contain half the number of subscribers. to this valuable Jastitution. 
The performers engaged on this occasion were Miss Whitnall, Senior 
Sapio, Mr. H. V. Lewis, and Mr. John Parry, A variety of glees, songs, 
and duets, were given during the evening with good effect, and much 
applause was elicited by Mr. John Parry, in the two songs which he gave, 
entitled the “ London Season,.or as. Captain Clifford says,”—the other, 
“ Family Argument Foreign Affairs."—(A short maternal course of the 
French language.) He was encored in both songs, but as a general 
principal, he did not repeat them, but gave two others entitled “ Marriage,” 
and the “ Fine young English gentleman of the present time.” The 
company separated about 11 o'clock, highly delighted with the evening’s 
entertainment.—Manchester Courier. 

TunsRibGz.—An evening concert of vocal and instrumental music 
took place in our Town-Hall on Wednesday evening, Dec. 23, consisting of 
glees, duets, songs, and instrumental. pieces. Miss Cole and Miss 
Greaves, two young ladies from the Royal Academy of Music, were the 
principal vocalists, and sang the songs, &c., allotted to them in excellent 
style. We may mention, in particular, the duet,“ The flight of the 
swallow” (by Kucken, a German composer), very effectively su by 
the two ladies, and eliciting an unanimous encore. The difficult 
cavatina, “Ah! Rammento,” by Mercadante, was very chaately 
executed by Miss Cole, accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. Cullum 
in his usual masterly style. try’s duet, “ Flow gently, Deva,”’ was 
excellently given by Messrs. Snelling and Humphrey ; indeed, it. was 
quite a treat, and was received with great applause. Hobbs’ popular 
ballad, “ A friend’ in distress,” sung by Mr. Humphrey, merited and 





Mr. Morfill’s performance on the violin, consisting of De Beriot’s, 6th 
air, and a piece by Mayseder, which were played in the most masterly 
style. His tone, in the’ adagio passages was most exquisite, and ‘his 
rapid passages were brilliant in the extreme. The other Instrumental 
pieces were Mozart’s symphony (No 1), and his ‘matchless overture, 
“ Zauberflote,” played in a style that reflected the greatest credit on the 
gentlemen composing the band. Altogether the concert was well got up, 
and we have seldom seen a better selection of pieces than that contained 
in the programme. The managers of the concert are ‘exceedingly 
pleased at the success of their efforts to afford their neighbours 
delightful evening’s amusement, which, they are assured, was the case 
on this occasion. (From a Correspondent.) 

Cue.tensAmM.—(From a Correspondent.)—Madame Anna Bishop has 
given no less than three concerts here this week, at the Assembly 
Rooms, and with immense success. Her voice is indeed mewopious, if 
ever voice deserved that epithet. Every note goes to the heart ; and there 
it remains. She is both wonderful and pleasing; and that is the case 
with very few performers, either vocal or instrumental. She was encored, 
una voce, in most of her Ttalian songs, as also in that pathetic ballad, 
“ John Anderson, my Jo,’”’ in which, indeed, she appealed to the hearts 
of her auditors, and was really triumphant! Such a triumph has 
been very seldom witnessed in Cheltenham; NOR WILL IT EVER BE 
ForGoTTEN!!! No wonder that Madame A.B. should be prima donna 
assoluta of the Theatre San Carlos, Naples; but what an honor to 
England, where Madame Anna Bishop is born! Not even a Billington is 
to befcompared to her! Mr. Cianchettini conducted these concerts, 
and performed an extemporaneous fantasia at the first; as also, at the 
second, his uncle Dussek’s celebrated ‘“‘ Notturno Concertante,” (op. 68.) 
for the piano-forte and the violin; in which he was most artistically 
accompanied by his friend, Mr. R. Brett. Mr. R. B. also performed 
Ernst’s celebrated ‘‘ Carnaval de Venise,” and an elegant fantasia by 
Artot, a pupil of the celebrated Baillot. Mr. and Mrs. Alban Croft also 
appeared at these concerts, and to the greatest advantage ; for they. not 
only sang well, but good music, and that is not often the case with 


vocalists. Madame Anna Bishop is a truly classical lady as ever 
appeared in this world. She can only enjoy what is really good! 
—P.C——i. 


MancuesTer.—A miscellaneous concert was given by the Musical 
Society on Tuesday evening, in the large room of the Town Hall. 
The principal vocalists were Miss Parsons, of London, Mrs. Yardly, of 
Manchester, and Mr. E. L. Hime, of Manchester. Mr. T. Maude 
presided at the piano-forte. There was a very large attendance of 
subscribers, most of the principal families of the town and neighbourhood 
being present, as well as a great number of the general public; in fact, 
the room, which is a very large one, was completely filled. The 
selection comprised songs, glees, and duets, by some of the most 
celebrated composers ; the concert opened with the overture to ‘* Semi- 
ramide,” followed by the beautiful madrigal, written in 1597, Dowland’s 
“ Awake, sweet Love, thow,att returned,’ .Qne.of Lover’s songs sung 
by Mr. Hime, was encored most rapturously. Then followed, “ Where 
the bee sucks.” A song, by Miss Parson’s, ‘‘ Oh, the merry days when we 
were young,” was most applauded. The overture to “ Masaniello” was 
performed with great precision. In the ‘‘Cavatina” (Donna Caritea) 
Miss Parsons was encored, when she substituted a favorite air: “In the 
air, roving abroad in the night.’ Mr. Hime was loudly encored, when 
he sang “‘ Lucy Niel.” _The concert closed with the chorus “‘ Welcome, 
welcome, Lady Fair.” ‘The audience were evidently much delighted, 
both with the performance and the selection.—Manchester Courier. 

Savispury Susecription Concgrts.—The second concert for the 
season (under Mr, Aylward’s management), on Wednesday evening. last, 
at the Assembly Rooms, was attended by a brilliant and crowded audience, 
there having be2n no less than 500 persons present. The great attraction 
of the evening was the engagement of the Distin Family, who played 
with their accustomed talent and success. The elder Distin, in ‘‘ The 
Soldier tired of War’s Alarms,” was loudly encored. - The principal 
vocalist on this occasion was Miss Dolby, who in the unavoid- 
able absence of Miss Rainforth, detained in London by severe 
indisposition, with much kindness end good-natere, consented to 
supply her place, and proved herself a worthy substitute. Miss Dolby 
was in fine voice, sang delightfully, and was more than once upanimously 
encored. Mercadante’s air, ‘A te riede,’’, Linley’s ballads, “Thou art 

from my gaze,” and ‘* Primroses deck the bank’s green side,” and 
the Scottish ballad, ‘“‘ Willy Gay,’ were deliciously sung by Miss Dolby, 
and deservedly applauded. Mr. Ransford sang several songs and loudly 
in the course of the evening, and experienced a very favourable reception. 
In the “ Gipsies’ Laughing Song ”’ he was encored, Among the.instru- 
mental performances, was a fantasia on the violoncello by Master Aylward, 
having for its theme the melody “The last Rose of Summer,” which 
was played with so much taste and expression as to elicit well-merited 





received @ hearty encore, The grand feature of the evening was 


applause, This young gentleman does credit to his» father's tuition. 
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A‘trio for flute, violoncello; and piano-forte, by Mr. and Master Aylward 
and Mr. Willy, jun,, was nicely played; and afforded much pleasure.) (‘Mr 
Willy,, jun., accompanied the songs with judgment,—Salishury aid 
Winchester Journal. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

MApame Bisuop sang three times last week at Cheltenham. 
Her reception on each occasion was enthusiastic. She was 
encored in most of her songs ; and at the morning concert, on 
Saturday, the enthusiasm was so great, that the fair cantatrice 
sang ten times; for not only were four of the morceauz re- 
demanded, but she was obliged thrice to repeat a very charm- 
ing chansonnette, ‘Je suis la Bayadere,” in which Madame 
Bishop accompanied herself on the tambourine.—Morning 
Post. 

Bricuton.—A matinée musicale was given’ by Madame 
d’Eichthal, the harpist, on Thursday week, at Weston House, 
the residence of Lady Hotham. Madame d’Eichthal is a harpist 
of superior merit, uniting the qualities of correct execution and 
gracefiil expression. She played several pieces with good 
effect and was warmly applauded. The selection was varied 
by some German and French songs of Madame Mortier de 
Fontaine, which were deservedly received with great favour. 
The attendance was fashionable and numerous.—From a Cer- 
respondent. 

Mr. Birp, Organist of Walthamstow, gave his patrons a 
great musical treat last Monday evening. Mr. Turle con- 
ducted. The vocal corps consisted of Miss A. Williams, Miss 
Ellen Lyon, Mr. Howe, Mr, Barnaby, Mr, Kench, Master 
Turle, and four other young vocalists, A duet composed by 
Kalliwoda, admirably rendered by Misses A. Williams and 
Ellen Lyon, and Mr. Kench’s ‘‘ Last Man,” were the promi- 
nent features of the evening, but the whole programme was 
capitally performed and conducted, 

Mr. J. L. Harron gave one of his musical entertainments 
on Thursday evening at the Marylebone Institution, Edward 
street, Portman-square. The vocal performance was diver- 
sified with pianoforte playing from authors ancient and modern. 
Mr. J. L, Hatton gave sundry manuscript songs of various 
merits. His introduction to the entertainment, and the inter- 
spersed verbal portions, were happily sprinkled with anecdote 
and information. The concert was on. the whole excellént, 
but we have not room at present to particularize. .We shall 
shortly speak of these entertainments, at length. Mr. Hatton 
is an excellent musician, and his efforts .are worthy serious 
attention. 

Mapame Bisuor has given three concerts during the past 
week at Cheltenham, in each of which she excited the greatest 
enthusiasm. At her last concert she was encored in every 
song, with one exception, and was called upon to repeat a 
French air twice, in which she produced a novel effect by 
accompanying herself on the tambourine. Her execution of 
this chansonette proved that Madame Bishop is a great artist, 
whether she interprets the most difficult or the most simple 
music. A third cavatina, from Ugo di Parigi, exhibited to 
perfection the rare and artistic resources of this most accom- 
plished vocalist.—Morning Herald. 

Mr. J. L. Downe, principal Flautist of the Italian Opera, 
New Orleans, gave a concert at Blagrove’s Rooms, Mortimer 
Streef, on Tuesday evening. The concert was remarkable for 
the introduction, of names of artists, instrumental and vocal, 
unknown, or little known, if we except Nicholson, the Oboe 
player, and Hancock, the Violoncellist. The vocalists were, 
Mrs. Alexander Gibbs, (formerly Miss Graddon,) Mr. John 
Roe, Miss Allen, Miss Collins, Signor Furtado, and Mr. 
Weeks; Messrs. Hancock, Nicholson, Casolani, Dean, Reed, 





and Downe. Mr. Downe | layed two solos on the flute, and 


was greatly eas is éxécution is brilliant, and his 
totie clear and distinct. He’ performed ‘an Ttalian air, ‘with’ 
variations, in a superior manner, “Mr. Nicholson played a 
fantasia on the oboe in his usual masterly style; and Mr. 
Hancock, on the violoncello, gave great effect to a trio of 
Corelli's, which was encored. Miss Allen distinguished herself 
in a song from the Night Dancers, and the rest of ‘the ladies, 
by their endeavors, gave interest to the entertainment. Mr. 
Charles Blagrove presided at the piano. 

Mapame Anna Bisnor,—This charming English vocalist, 
who of late years has astonished and delighted the lovers of 
music in the ‘principal continental’ cities, took the leading 
part in three grand concerts at the Assembly Rooms, during 
the past week. These recherché entertainments were given 
under the ‘auspices. of Messrs. Hale and Son, the first of 
which took place on Wednesday evening, and was but thinly 
attended, owing no doubt to the want of sufficient publicity ; 
the other two had to boast of a company more numerous, and 
fashionable. Madame Anna Rishop sang selections from the 
Maid of Artois, and Loretta, in exquisite style, which elicited 
gteat applause. The pathos and execution thrown into these 
gems of composition had a thrilling effect upon the audience, 
who were lost in admiration at the grace with which the 
whole were given. Mr. and Mrs. Alban Croft, Mr. 
Cianchettini, and Mr. Robert Butt, proved able auxiliaries, 
and seldom have concerts altogether, gone. off with greater 
eclét. At the morning concert on Saturday, Madame Bishop 
was encored four times ; and.on the execution of the French 
song, she received a double encore, which manifested 
the estimation in which she is held. Madame Bishop's 
triumph in London, during the ie season, has been 
perfect and unquestionable, such as sufficiently indicates that 
she will be permitted to continue her career in this country 
with the same ecldt which so ‘long marked her’ prosperous 
efforts in the great capitals of Europe. The opera chosen 
for her first appearance in London a few months since, was 
Balfe’s Maid of Artois, in which a réle was allotted to her 
rendered memorable for its having been first selected for that 
queen of songstresses—poor Malibran, of whose triumphs it 
was one of the noblest and the best. In the revival of an 
opera, which since that time, had been suffered to die away 
from public recollection, save in the single song, The Light of 
other Days, Madame Bishop has presented the rare gitt ‘of 
musical excellence combined with dramatic intensity; and as 
such, her first provincial tour is calculated to excite feelings 
of no common interest among those who look forward to the 
opportunity now about to be afforded them of personally 
appreciating the bird-like purity of intonation, and the refined 
and delicate, but brilliant points of execution, which are so 
remarkable in the vocalism of this English warbler—this 
prophetess in the land of her birth. We understand that 
this celebrated cantutrice is engaged at Prete during the 
present week; for the then ensuing three weeks she 
proceeds to Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and other 
places in that neighbourhood. The first week in February 
will be divided between the two University towns, Oxford 
and Cambridge. On February the 8th, she purposes going to 
Dublin, where she performs until the 22d, and thence to 
Belfast and Cork. On the Ist of March she takes Edinburgh 
for a fortnight, and Glasgow for three days, returning south 
again to Bath and Bristol for four days, and during passion 
week she will be at Exeter for the sacred concert there. . In 
short, the British syren has, not a day disengaged between 
and this the beginning of April, Cheltenham Spat tah 
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TAUNTON, AND Somerset ‘PuinwaRrMonic Socirsty.--We 
haye pleature in stating that there is pt reason. to a that, 
a society, upon an extended basis, and haying for its, objects 
the cultivation of music, and the providing of a source of enter-, 
tainment for the inhabitants of this town, will, shortly. be 
formed, , The following are. some of its principal features, as 
stated in a citcular just issued :--“ It is proposed that the 
society shall be open to persons residing in all parts of the 
county, and that it shall be governed .by a president and eom- 
mittee, assisted by a treasurer and secretary,. [A number, of 
influential gentlemen have signified their willingness to become 
members of the committee; and it is hoped that the office of 
president will be taken by some nobleman.| That the prin- 
cipal gentry of the county be requested to become patrons of 
the society... That during four months in the year, the mem- 
bers shall meet weekly for the purpose of performing instru- 
mental. and vocal music; and that during the remaining eight 
months the meetings shall take place at intervals of a fortnight. 
That sacred and secular music shall be performed. That the 
amount of subscription shall be about five shillings per annum, 
That a public music library be established in connection with 
the society. That prizes shall be offered for the best compo- 
sitions of music by members. _ That during the winter season 
there shall be five public,concerts,—two of sacred, and three 
of secular music, Members to have the option of taking part 
in the performance or not.’”.. We-hope our musical friends all 
over the county, will join the society without delay — Taunton 
County Gazette. etal 

Warttne ror. Appiause.—Perhaps all readers are not 
acquainted with the following fact. A certain singer’ was 
engaged to sing at the rooms at Margate ; and having a pretty 
good opinion of himself, wrote in the leader's book at a par- 
ticular place, ‘‘ wait for the applause.” ‘The leader, as in duty 
bound, stopped the band; but, alas! there was no applause; 
when the disappointed vocalist turned sharply round and said, 
rather forte, ‘‘ Why don’t you go on?” The mischief-loving 
leader replied, much more loud, “We are waiting, for the 
applause.” This was heard by several of the audience, and a 
general titter pervaded the room, 

Moriquz’s Tuirp set or six German Sones.—(Wes- 
sell § Co.)—The third set of Herr Molique’s songs is, in our 
opinion, not.so good as the fourth set, which was our pleasing 
task to notice a short time since. It seems, however, im- 
possible for this elegant and characteristic composer to send a 
work into the world without impressing it with some marks 
of great musical interest. Thus, although the songs before 
us have been unable to obtain very great popularity, there 
are three at least of them which must be always admired. 
These are No. 293, “ Cottage fair” (Huttelein’s, a most 
pretty and playful little song, set to one of the most charm- 
ing, of all the beautiful lyrics of Ruckert; No. 295, “O 
still my heart’s fond beating” (O stille dies verlangen) the 
expression of which is poetical as the music is beautiful ; the 
restless and passionate character of the work is well pourtrayed 
in the broken melody of the voice parts and the continual 
motion of the accompaniments ; and No. 296 “ Come dearest 
come,” (Komm, Liebchen, Komm,) a very melodious serenade, 
and perhaps the most vocally effective of the whole set,— 
Morning Post. 

Crossy Hatt.—The Third Concert of Sacred Music, for 
the season 1846-7, took place on Tuesday evening, and was 
well attended. The concert, as usual, was under the direction 
of Miss Mounsey. The programme was by no. means in- 
teresting, the selections made, for the most part, being neither 
suited to the Crosby Hall audience, nor adapted to the powers 


ofthe» principal singers'and choir, For instanee, the/chérds,° 
*Untovus a’child is*born,” having for its interpreter 16 niore, 
than thirty vocalists, could hardly produce the idea of sublimity 
and immensity intended-by,the compeser. The names also 
of Ciampi, Otto Braune, and Naumann, introduced into jthe 
scheme, reflected no great credit on the direction. There were, 
howeyer, many excellences in the concert to which we would 
call attention., We shall first state that the principal singers 
were the Misses Dolby and Bassano, and the Messrs. ey, 
Francis, and J. A, Novello, The two ladies gave Handel’s 
fine duet, “‘ O lovely peace,” from Judas Maccabeus, with 
great effect, their voices consorting in an admirable manner. 
Mr. Lockey was encored in the recitative and air from the 
same .oratorio, “* ’Tis well, my friends,” which he delivered 
with power and energy, Beethoven’s most. charming. trio, 
0, shall we then, behold the Lord,” from the Mount, of 
Olives, was rendered with much grace and expression by 
Miss Bassano, witlf Messrs, Francis and Novello. The ensemble 
at the end was beautifully given by the three artists. Miss 
Dolby sang an air of Miss Mounsey’s, ‘“* Save, Lord, and hear 
us,” and received very great applause. The composition has 
considerable merit, the second part, commencing on the 
words ‘* Praise the Lord, O my soul” contains a highly 
pleasing and expressive melody, and by its, arrangement 
evidences proofs of Miss Mounsey’s talents for writing sacred 
music. Miss Dolby’s singing deserved great credit, She sang 
with the true feeling and expression of an artist. Mr. J, A. 
Novello was heard to little advantage in an air of Neukomm’s. 
His fine voice and chaste style were entirely thrown away. 
Miss Bassano gave Proch’s favourite song, “‘ The blind girl 
to her mother,” and interpreted it with much taste and judg- 
ment. There is little, or nothing, in Proch’s air : nevertheless 
the sentiment which the words convey is capable of being 
felicitouisly expressed by an artist of sensibility and impulse, 
Miss Bassano displayed these two qualities in her singing, and 
in addition exhibited a di of energy, which we have 
hopes will bring her laurels on another arena. We must, 
however, make one exception to Miss Bassano’s singing of 
“ The blind maiden,” viz,—the manner in which she drawls 
the penultimate note of the song, endeavouring thereby to 
roduce . lasting effect, To us this vicious taste completely 
nullified the vocalist’s previous excellences, and made us en- 
tertain doubts of “Miss Bassano’s judgment; but when we 
recalled to mind the numberless English songstresses who have 
recourse to this useless claptrap, we could hardly attach par- 
ticular blame to the young artist, to whose many merits we 
have borne now, as oft, honorable testimony. We would 
entreat of Miss Bassano to eschew altogether this vile, modern, 
indigenous propensity. Miss Dolby gave two solos in the 
second part, and produced a great sensation by her splendid 
singing. The first was an air of Marcello’s, of no particular 
merit ; the second was Andre’s “ Unto thee, O Lord, I ery,” 
which was finely adapted to Miss Dolby’s contralto voice ; 
she sang it with exquisite taste and passion, and was 
turously encored, but—here again we must be aiitcal che 
nearly marred all the effect she produced by an ineffective and 
useless cadence at the close. Bach’s magnificent corale,, 
“The Firmament, the Heavens that stand,” was well giyen. 
by the choir, and the concert terminated with a Hallelujah of 
Mozart. At the commencement of part second Miss Mounsey 
performed an organ concerto of Hand¢l’s, for which she obtained 
the unanimous applause of the audience, : — 
Stewart's Viown Hoper.—The utility of this simple . 
and highly efficient apparatus, for facilitating the holding, of,, 








the Violin, has been acknowledged by all professors of that 
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instrument, and is now in course of being universally adopted. 
The holder may be carried in the. waistcoat pocket, and 
attached to the violin instantaneously, when required. We 
ourselves have. tested the use of the instrument, and are war- 
ranted in strongly recommending so admirable and efficient a 
contrivance. To the beginner, above all others, it will prove 
of the greatest service in facilitating his progress, and render- 
ing compassable, in a brief period, difficulties which at present, 
can only be surpassed by a long course of practice. Mr. 
Stewart, has conferred a boon, on all violin players by his 
ingenious invention. 

Cuorat Harmonies or Nature.—Sitting here, I can 
discriminate almost every sort of tree, as it is called upon, 
either solo or in score, to take part in the grand choral har- 
monies of the tempest. Now itvroars deep and still among 
the oaks behind this bookroom ; anon, breathes hoarse, and 
hollow upon the dark old Scotch pines sof the cider-mill 
grove ; groans through the sycamores and lime avenue, “‘ that 
weather-fends my cell ;” rattles the bony boughs of the 
skeleton ash; howls through the elms; hisses (and each 
obviously different) in the cedars, spruce, and silver fir; 
whistles through the larch; whispers in the Weymouth and 
aphornousli; and suddenly whisks a solitary cypress ; while 
the evergreens, and dry-leaved hornbeams, keep up a constant 
accompaniment, each after his kind.—Mr. Dovaston, in 
Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History. 

Her Magzsty’s Tueatre.—So much has been said re- 
specting a new I talianopera that any information relating to 
the arfangements for the season at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
cannot fail to be interesting. From authentic sources we 
have learnt that Mr. Lumley, in providing for the ensuing 
campaign, has succeeded beyond his usual success, Three of 
the greatest lyrical composers of the age will contribute new 
works for the season. lLablache, a host in himself, will be 
supported by Gardini Fraschini Superchi (Verdi's favourite 
hero,) Colletti and Staudigl. The orchestra is composed of 
artistes of tried abilities, at the head of whom are Tolbecque 
and Nadaud, and a chorus of extraordinary power has been 
selected with great care. The ballet will be under the direction 
of Paul Taglioni and Perrot. The pas de quatre and the pas 
de déesses, will be revived, with the aid of Taglioni, Lucile 
Grahn, Cerito, Carlotta Grisi, and Rosati, a young Italian 
dancer of distinguished ability. We believe we might add, 
that the vocal department will be enriched by other talent of 
no ordinary power.— Times. 

Tue Duke and Duchess of Bedford have been entertaining 
a large party at Woburn Abbey; and the ‘* Theatre-Royal, 
Woburn Abbey,” as it is called, has been opened for private 
theatricals, the performances being under the patronage of the 
Duchess of Norfolk. The actors and actresses were all 
distinguished personages. 

Mounicu Dec. 25.—Jenny Linp.—In consequence of the 
extraordinary sensation she created on her last appearance, as 
Suzanna’in Mozart's Figaro, the royal management of the 
theatre, by particular desire, induced this inimitable artist to 
appear Ohce more in the sate opera, on the 27th, to the 
delight and gratification of all lovers of the mnsical art. On 
Christmas eve, about fiifty admirers of the Swedish nightingale 
prepared a feast at the Odeon, in honor of the queen of song, 
On her entering the saloon, which was splendidly decorated, 
accompanied by the celebrated historical painter, Kaulbach 
and his lady, she was taken by surprise, with a Weihnachts- 
baun (the German Christmas tree)ornamented, with valuable 
presents. Among these was s most splended broche from his 


Royal Highness the Duke of Bavaria. The entertainment 


was enlivened with toasts and poetical effusions, in honor of 
he fair guest.—Morning Post 

THE First NicHT or Rospert Macatre.—-(From Hervey’s 
“‘ Theatres of Paris.”) After continuing his dramatic apprentice- 
ship at the Odeon, where he was still cOndemnédto play the 
confidants, though in tragedy instead of in spectacle, 
Frédérick offered his services to the manager of the Ambigu, 
who had just accepted ’ Auberge des Adreéts, a melodrama 
which appeared to him (and was in reality) sufficiently 
commonplace to admit of the principal character being 
intrusted to a debutant. He did not, fore, scruple to 
admit the young actor into his company, and gave him the 
part of Redmond to study. The eventful night came, and 
the two first acts of the piece having gone off very heavily, 
V Auberge des Adrets was generally regarded as a failure. 
Frédérick, however, suddenly hit upon the ingénious idea of 
making Redmond a comic instead of a melodramatic rascal, and 
began to introduce all kinds of drolleries into his part, which 
backed by the ‘equally ‘laughable ‘acting: of Serres, put the 
audience into an ecstacy of delight, and decided the 
triumphant success of piece and performer. One of the 
authors had sent his bonne to see the first representation, and 
was waiting anxiously for her return in order to know the 
result, when, to his surprise she came back hardly able. to 
speak for laughing, ‘ Ah, sir,’ she exclaimed, as soon ashe 
had recovered her breath, ‘ whati ani texcellent piece! how 
funny it is! I am sure I never laughed so much in all my 
life !’. ‘What! cried the amazed and indignant author, Jaugh 
at my melodrama! This comes of intrusting the leading 
character to an actor sans Conscience !’ However, on going 
himself to see the piece, he laughed like the rest, and 
following the example of his coljaborateur, pocketed his 
author's dues with great good humoar.” 

RacuEt,—She does not come on the stage to recite a 
lesson ; but to speak as the spirit prompts her; she does not 
act, she feels; with her adoption of the Roman or Grecian 
dress, she adopts the Roman or Grecian character ; she is no 
longer Rachel, bnt Camille. or Hermione. This is the great 
secret of her influence over the masses; she stands before 
them, but is*not of them; they have neither time nor 
inclination to criticise her dress, her manner, or her look ; 
they are spell-bound by the reality with which she invests 
each of her personations, She has a power, unknown ‘to 
other actresses, of rivetting the attention of her audience, 
and this power consists in her entire ignorance of, and 
contempt for, the conventional traditions of the stage. She 
imitates no one, not even herself; but keeps perpetually 
alive the curiosity and interest of the spectator by some new 
reading of a passage, some peculiar look or gesture, suggested 
by the inspiration of the moment, and forgotten by her as 
soon as that moment is past. The very claguewrs themselves 
are puzzled ; they know not when to applaud, or when to be 
silent. While reserving their hired enthusiasm until some 
cabalistic word, the preconcerted signal for its explosion, 
shall have been pronounced, they are confounded by the 
legitimate bravos of the audience, who are impelled, by some 
magical and wholly unexpected effect of her acting to applaud 
for themselves,” 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Fasrico.—We have so many original articles on hand, that we must beg 
to decline, with many thanks, our Correspondent’s humorous and 
entertaining anecdote. 

Harrinaton.—Subscriptions are thankfully received from Amateurs, 
for the Royal Sociely of Musicians, by the treasurer, Mr, Parry, 31, 





Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
WARREN’S 
20 GUINEA COTTAGE PIANO-FORTES 





ARE NOW SELLING AT THE 
Manufactory, 71, Leadenhall Street, 
MB cons from 1 and 2, Liverpool Street; Bishopsgate Street. ) 


hese Instruments are well manufactured of the best seasoned wood, FINE 
UL  YABLE ore Soo ee Se ‘on two Sy warranty given with each instru- 


RS, The only house in London 
can. wy ib ned gi th the above low price, (for cash 


only). ay, SMALL, nd amet ca QUICK R 


JOHN WARREN, 71, Leadenhall St., opposite Aldgate Pump. 


— wnarrereree GEAR 
Presents his compliments to: his Friends and Pupils, and begs to 
acquaint them, thet he bes REMOVED from Xo. 26, Newman Street, to 
No. 23, CHARLOTTE STREET, PORTLAND PLACE, 
where he continues to give instructions in Singing.—Pupils attended at their own 


ces. 
23, Charlotte Street, Portland Place, January, 1847, 
Mr. and Mrs, W. H. WEISS 


Beg to inform their friends and the Public, that they have 
REMOVED FROM BEDFORD STREET, to 
.23, Mornington Place, Hampstead Road. 


NEW QUADRILLES 


FOR THE NEW YEAR, 
By RUDOLPH NORDMANN, 
THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF “Les RAVISSANTES,” &e. &e. 
5. las Ravignentts, Solo 3s., Duets 4s. 
6. Noces Royales, Solo 3s., 8 4s. 
7. Prince of Wales, Solo 38., Duets 48. 
8. Aurere Borealis, Solo 3s., Duets 4s. 











Seduisantes, Solo 3s., Duets 4s. 
re Sonnambula, Duets 48.; Reveries, 
84s. 


NEW POLKAS, 


By the sane Author—LA BELLE UNION, 3 Polkas, favorites, Pe Henri Herz, | F 
arrange Nordman, 3s. pie, a great variety of Polkas, Waltzes, &c., by 
ph, 4 


arschan, Strauss, Labitzky, &c. &c. 
Published by T. BOOSEY and Co., 
FOREIGN MUSICAL LIBRARY, 28, HOLLES STREET 
- STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE 
Is lagivodind as the best specific after three years’ trial, for improving 
the voice and removing all affections of the throat, strongly recommended to 


clergymen, singers, actors, public speakers, and all persons subject to relaxed 


throats. 
The Proprietors have just received the following Testimonial, amongst 
many others, from MApaME ANNA BisHor:— 
“Dear Sik,—I am happy to say that all I have heard respecting the 





effi of Dr. SToLBERO’s celebrated Lozmnae is perfectly true, as yester- 
day, feeling myself very fatigued (singing nightly at the Theatre), I'took 
several of the Lozenges, and my voice was very clear, and my throat quite 


free from relaxation. . I am, Dear Sir, Yours truly, 


18th November 1846,—Jermyn Street.” 
Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street ; Sutton and Co., Bow Churchyard ; 
W. Edwards and Newbery and Sons, St. Paul’s Chaichyard ; Sanger, and 


ANNA BISHOP.” 


Dietrichsen and Hannay, Oxford-street ; and retail by all respectable 


ASSEMBLY ROOMS, 
LONG’S ROYAL HOTEL, 


CLIFTON, NEAR BRISTOL. 
Mrs. Lona begs respectfully to inform the Public, that the above Kooms are 
let for Concerts, Lectures, &c., on the following terms, viz.— 


The Large Room, for a Morning > © tier 4 4 4 
Do. Do. for an Evening ° ° tips ae 
The Smaller Room for a Morning e .. «oan aoe 
Do. Do. for an Evening P 212 6 


Clifton, Bristol, Dec. 18, 1846. 


JULLIEN’S 
NEW DANCE MUSIC FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
cone nd Casino Po the American and —— Polkas—Jullien. The 


and La fin du 
Galop bare The above compan in addon Being the newetand 
rr cael eee: the tinie throughout all of them ‘being carefully marked 
ROYAL MUSICAL CONSERVATORY, 


214, REGENT STREET, and 45, KING STREET. 
JULLIEN’S 
VOCAL MUSIC FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


JUST PUBLISHED:— 








«| ” and The Castle and the »” Balfe; Véneti 
Samora, Susi mci ikg fev "Dat natn! ands ee 
ver; ** ry atton “I lov’ 
oe er Gin, theore oe ind fiona, copa 
on ich are ve 
ted wacease by the most eminent vocslists at the princi concarta tn 


town and country. 
ROYAL MUSICAL CONSERVATORY, 


214, REGENT STREET, AND 45, KING STREET. 


NEW MUSIC, BY CLEMENT WHITE. 


JUST PUBLISHED, BY P. E. ROWE, 
Music Seller, 19, George Street, Plymouth, 
And to be had at all the Music Sellers in London. 
“ Ronald »—Ballad e ; a e e e . 


“ He never can be mine »—Ballad - - . u J 
“ Waiting for thee ”+ Serenade - - « 








MEDICAL GALVANISM. 


HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, & WOOD, Successors to % Ie ey 123, New- 
rin -street, in submitting their KLECTRO-GALVANIC MACHINES, 
to state, that b> & have availed themselves of the of De la Rive. 

‘araday, Smee, and others, by which they are os to head a coil with all 

the required intensity and quantity of e “35 | 

ing both a saving of expense and trouble to the favalidh and piecing in hands 

an effective, fa ae ates on simple instrument, that may be ‘excited at a minute’ 

5s. 


Hlectro- Metallurgy, Optiey, including the Dis. 
ro-Metallu c 

.) manufactured an cif Horn, hora 
ware Palmer, 123, Ni 


wat baal for payment in London, 


and Wood, » Successors to E 
enclosing a remittance or 
jiealee attended to. 


FOR COUGHS, GOLDS, IRRITATION OF TRE THROAT, HOARSENESE, 
PECTORAL EMULSIO Ny: 





"kn oe strictly Nom ining snoYed grea cea forma ished Physician in 

Ty we inireriens a teal ) some ti ie time Mey capa vtpeess earn theContent, 
as well as w a r in this country, 
now introduced to thee public as the agrisable, icacious, and cure 
for the above affections, relievi Shatinate hs in a few . Fe 


ee 
Singers, Professors, and Public ers it will be found invaluable. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 


fedecey snes AND SPRATT, 





Chymists in the Kingdom. 





Ch piste, 7, [fame at Pann rehth Jujubes and Sprupe, 


in ponide et ia 1s, 14. and 2s. .~ Importers 
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JULLIEN’S ALBUM 
FOR 1847, 


A most beautiful Christmas Present, New Year’s Gift, 
and Etrennes, 





M. JULLIEN 


Has the honor to announce that his 


MUSICAL ANNUAL FOR 1847 


Is now Published, and is by far the best work of the kind that has ever 
appeared ; contains no less than 


THIRTY PIECES OF VOCAL 


AND 


FOURTEEN OF INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC; 


The greater part of which have never before been published, the copyrights 
having been purchased expressly for this work, at an immense cost, with the 
view of rendering it immeasureably superior to any of its predecessors. 

The portion which has already anne comprise those pieces only whose 
decided success has induced M. JULLIEN, at the request of numerous 
influential patrons, to include them in this Selection. 

The Illustrations, in addition to the elaborately executed Covers, Title, and 
Dedication pages, include 


TWO MAGNIFICENT VIEWS 


OF THE 


interior of Covent-Garden Theatre, 


The one taken during the brilliant scene exhibited in that Lge arena of 
the occasion of M. JULLIEN’S GRAND BAL MASQUE; the other a 
VIEW OF THE THEATRE TAKEN DURING THE CONCERTS, 
the grouping of the Figures in both Views exhibiting the audience in a 
manner at once life-like and elegant. To those who have visited the 
Theatre on either éceasion, the ALBUM will form a delightful Souvenir, and 
to those who-have not had the opportunity, it will convey an accurate idea of 


the gorgeous scene. 
A SPLENDIDLY-COLOURED 


PORTRAIT 
Of the celebrated Danseuse, 


MADLLE. FLORA FABERI, 
In the admired Pas, LA CASTIGLIANA, 
AN ORIGINAL SUBJECT, 


“ 
THE FORTUNE TELLER,” 
Illustrating Baker’s beautiful Ballad of that name. 

The whole of this department of the ALBUM has been under the active 
superintendence of J. BRANDARD, Esa., whose pencil only has been 
employed in its production. 

Nothing more need be said in favour of this ALBUM, and in proof of its 
vast superiority qver all others, than to call attention to the names of the 
Contributors, where will be found the principal talent in Europe: viz. 


ROSSINI, VERDI, DONIZETTI, RUBINI, 
ROCH-ALBERT, HO@LZELL, GOLDBERG, SCHIRA, 
SCHULZ, STGPEL, DUPREZ, JOSE GOMIS, 
MASARNAU, MARATZEK, BALFE, JULLIEN, 
HATTON, ARRET, ALEXANDER LEE, KENIG, 
KNIGHT, BAKER, FARMER, LINLEY, 
LAKE, FITZBALL, MOULD, HURREY, 
FOREST, ALBERT SMITH, DESMOND RYAN, &c. 


It will thus be perceived that in addition to the latest compositions of the 
best English Composers, the ALBUM will contain some of the newest and 
most popular productions of Italy, Germany, France, Spain, &c., a careful 
selection of which has been made from those works that are now attracting 
the attention of the Continental diletanti. 


Price 18s. anp £1. Is. 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


214, ReaentT-STREET, AND 45, Kinc-STREET. 


MUSICAL. LIBRARY. 
PIANO-FORTES BY BROADWOOD & WORNUM, A SERAPHINE 
BY GUNTER, A HARP BY ERARD, VIOLINS, VIOLONCELLO.-, 
A DOUBLE BASS, FLUTES BY RUDALL AND OTHERS, 
A SPANISH MAHOGANY. BOOKCASE FOR MUSIC, SINGLE 
AND DOUBLE VIOLIN CASES, STRINGING AND NULLING 
FOR PIANO-FORTE WORK, &c. 
PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 
Auctioneers of Music and Literary Property, 
Will Sell by Auction, 
AT THEIR GREAT ROOM, 191, PICCADILLY, 
On Tuesday, January 12, and following day, 
At One precisely. 
The valuable and extensive collection of Music, Piano-forte 


Music, O 
Instrumental Music, Handel’s Works, Sacred Music, Vocal Music, Glees, Works 
on the History and Theory, Musical Instruments, &c. Catalogues are now ready. 


EXETER HALL. 
ENGLISH VOCAL MUSIC. 


The Committee of the Hullah Testimonial Fund, beg leave to announce a series of 
FOUR CONCERTS, 
Illustrative of the History of English Vocal Music. 
A NEW ORGAN 


Will be erected by Mr. Ronson, expressly for these Concerts. An Orchestra will 
be provided for the second, third, and fourth Concerts. 


THE FIRST CONCERT 
Will be held on 
MONDAY, JANUARY 18, 








At eight o'clock. 
yFtincipel Vocal Performers—Miss Rainforth, Miss Dolby, Mr. Manvers, and 
tights Are, ae forthe Srey, Wetern Gallen, for the Sein, 
Parker, Publisher, 445, oe henand s Of Cearpeineipel Made Sellers end at 101, 
St. Martin’s Lane, 

ROMAN STRINGS FOR VIOLINS AND 
VIOLONCELLOS. 


J. HART, 14, Princes Street, Soho, 
Respectfully informs the Profession and Amateurs of Music, that he has just 
imported a CASE OF 

FINE ROMAN STRINGS, 
And made arrangements for a constant supply every three months.—J. HART 
particularly invites attention to his 
SPLENDID COLLECTION OF VIOLINS AND VIOLONCELLOS, 
Comprising SrRADIVARIUS, GUARNERIUVS, AMATI, and other celebrated makers. 
ALSO, 
J STEWART’S 
CELEBRATED 


REGISTERED VIOLIN AND TENOR HOLDER, 


So high recommended by MM. SAINTON, TOLBECQUE, BLAGROVE, 
. Farmer, T. Cooke, Hops, EMItiani, Navaup, &c. &c. 


*,* The Trade Supplied. 


DISTIN’S MILITARY QUADRILLE, 
(2nd_ Edition) 


Is now Pablished for the Pianoforte, 


BY DISTIN AND SONS, 

At their Musical Establishment, 31, Cranbourn Street, Leicester 
Square, Price 3s. 

Cornet and FLuTE ACCOMPANIMENTS, ls. extra. 


A large assortment of Sax Horns, Sax Trombas, Sax Cornets, &c., as pene 
on by Messrs. Dist1Nn, on five i before Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen ; and lastly, at Arundel Castle, on Hagar December 3rd, 1846. 

Distin’s Cornet 4 Pistons (in case) £6 6s. ; in’s Eight-key’d Cocoa Flutes, 
£2 2s.—The Cornet a Piston ta ain Messrs. Distin—Terms, £3 3s. per Qr. 
A Drawing of the Instruments forw on receipt of two postage stamps. 








Frinted and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,’’ 
by Winttam Seencer Jounson, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of st. 

artin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex; where all communications 
for the Editor are to be addressed post paid. Tobe had of G. ph mot me 


Street, Soho; St Pa 
sellers.—Saturday, Jounary 9th, 


veneer ews Wiseheart, Dublin; and all 











